THE JOURNAL 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


DECEMBER 8TH, 1891. 
Epwarp B. Tyzor, Esq., D.C.L,, F.RS., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The election of Sir Hucu Low, K.C.M.G., of 23, De Vere 
Gardens, Kensington, was announced. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


- For tHe Liprary. 


From the DeLEcates oF THE CLARENDON Press.—The Inscriptions 
of Cos. By W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks. 8vo. Oxford, 
1891. Map. 

From the PusiisHers.—Das Weib in der Natur-und Volkerkunde. 

By Dr. H. Ploss. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 1891. (Th. Grie- 

ben’s Verlag. L. Fernau.) Plates and woodcuts.’ 

Delagoa Bay, its Natives and Natural History. By Rose 

Monteiro. 8vo. London, 1891. (G. Philip and Son.) 

Plates and woodcuts. 

-—— Kgyptunderthe Pharaohs. By Heinrich Brugsch-Bey. 8vo. 
London, 1891. (John Murray.) Maps and woodcuts. 

BrAmanism and Hindtism. By Sir Monier Monier-Williams, 

K.C.LE. 8vo. London, 1891. (John Murray.) Frontis- 

piece. 

—— Teutonic Mythology. By Viktor Rydberg, Ph.D. 8vo. 
London, 1889. (Swan, Sonnenschein and Co.) 
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From the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.— 
Proceedings. Vol. xxxix (1890). 
From the Epitor.—Die Urgeschichte des Menschen. Parts 13-20. 


L’Anomalo. Annoiii. N. 10. 


Nature. Nos. 1152, 1153. 

—— Revue Scientifique. T.xlviii. Nos. 22, 23. 

— Rassenga della Scienze Geologiche in Italia. Anno i. Fasc. 

From the Canap1an Institure.—Transactions. Vol.ii. Part 1. 

From the Royat Unitep Service Institvrion.—Journal. No. 166. 

From the DeurscHe GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE, 

_ unD Urcescuicate.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Band xx. 3. 

From the RoyaL GeocrapuicaL Society.—Proceedings. Vol. xiii. 
No. 12. 

From the Royat Scorrish Grocrapuicat Socrety.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. vii. No. 12. 

From the Socifré pt Borva (Dax).—Balletin. 1891. 1-3. , 

From the Society or Arts.—Journal. Nos. 2036, 2037. 

From the Société pe Lyon.—Bulletin. Tome 
ix, 2. 

From the Socrérf p’ ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Paris.—Bulletins. 1890, 4; 
1891, 1, 2. ; 

From the Society or Vol. 

xiv. Part 1. 


Mr. Ospert H. Howartu read a Paper on “ The Toltec Relics 
of Teotihuacan, Mexico.” 


Mr. H. READ, Mr. H. Batrour, Mr. A. L. Lewis, 
Dr. E. B. Tytor, Mr. R. B. Hort, and Mr. H. Seron-Karr took 
part in the discussion, and the Author replied. 


A Paper by the Rev. B. Danks, on “ Burial Customs of New 
Britain,” was read, upon which the PRESIDENT made a few 
remarks. 


Buriat Customs of New Briraty. 


By the Rev. B. DANkKs. 


It is my purpose, in this paper, to describe the burial customs 
of the people of New Britain, with a few other notes which may 
be considered as being connected with those customs. 

1. The burial of the common people is a very unceremonious 
affair. By the common people I mean those who have not any 
very great quantity of shell-money, or whose fricnds have little 
or nothing to expend on their funerals.. 
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2. Only in one instance have I met with a custom similar to 
that found in the Kurnai tribe as related by Fison and Howitt, 
where the remains are wrapped in sheets of bark, and put in 
the house, the friends, including the mother, sitting for hours day 
after day, weeping, howling, and crying out the name of the 
child or saying “Na tung, Na tung” = my child, my child. 
The child, I believe, was eventually buried in the house. 

3. The grave is usually dug in the house inhabited by the 
deceased while alive, or a light structure is erected over the. 
grave, to protect it from the rain. It is generally not more than 
eighteen inches or two feet deep, and it is the custom for the 
women of the family, sometimes the men, to sleep upon it for a 
considerable time after a burial. A fire also is often lighted 
upon, or by the side of it, and is kept burning day and night for 
a considerable time. The meaning of this I could never ascer- 
tain to my own satisfaction, but on one occasion, I asked some 
mourners why they slept upon the grave, and they said, “To 
keep him company ” ; when asked about the fire they said it was 
“To keep him warm.” 

4. Sometimes, the grave is dug out in the open and fenced 
around with bamboos, the enclosure being kept in good order by 
the friends, who plant beautiful shrubs and crotons about it. 
Trees are also planted in memory of the departed if he were a 
man of mark; these are called the “ Naruina.” This is done 
principally on Duke of York Island. On New Britain they have 
a custom of calling to mind the circumstances and mode of death 
suffered by the departed, which is as follows :— 

Rude images are cut out of the banana stem, each representing 
some man whose name it bears for the time being. Some have 
a piece of wood suspended from the neck, others have pieces of 
bamboo thrust into various parts of the body. Another may 
have a rudely fashioned tomahawk driven deeply into it. The 
first shows that the individual represented has been clubbed, the 
second speared, the third tomahawked. The old men then 
instruct the young people in these matters, and doubtless this 
exhibition has in the past proved a-powerful factor in sustaining 
vengeful feeling and promoting blood feuds. I only once saw 
this exhibition. ' 

5. Like all savage people the inhabitants of the New Britain 
group fail to understand that death may come in the course of 
nature, but consider that it is the result of witchcraft. 


! In order to bewitch a person, the wizard cuts a piece of wood from a tree 
called the Balbal or the Kalep, also a certain part of the cocoanut tree. These 
are tied together and covered with a red earth and suspended by a string. The 
wizard then takes a croton in one hand and a@ spear in'the other, and sits down 
beneath it to mutter his charm. In his charm he asks the spirit to whom he is 
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-6. There seem to be three methods by which the blame of 
having caused a death by witchcraft is fixed. 

1. Aman who has the reputation of being a wizard is always 
open to the charge, and so always liable to trouble. 

2. The second method is as follows :— 

The remains are placed in an open space. Some 
man who has no relatives (he may have children), . 
takes a pearl shell in his hand, and lies down at right 
angles with the corpse, his head pointing towards the 

2 centre of the body, the two thus forming the letter T, 
he stretching out his arm. An old man then stands in 
the midst of the people—who are assembled for the 
oceasion—and calls out, one by one, the names of all 
the men of the village. If no move is made, he then 
proceeds to call out the names of the men of other. 
villages until a rapping is heard in the shell held by 
the man. The rapping is supposed to be done by a 
spirit, to whom they appeal for information as to who 
is the culprit. The individual at the utterance of 
whose name the rapping is heard, is at once accused of 
causing the death of the deceased, and if possible, 
immediate compensation is sought or vengeance taken." 
Nothing that may be said or done will convince the 
people that the man indicated is innocent of the charge. 
I have known persons thus accused to be seized at 
night and literally hacked to pieces. So far as I could 
gather, the charge generally falls on one who owed the 
deceased a grudge during his lifetime, and there is 
plenty of room for all kinds of personal revenge on the 
part of those engaged in the test. 

3. A person may be accused on the word of someone, who 
having gone into the bush, returns and states that he 
met a certain person there, behind whom he saw the 
spirit of the deceased, following him about. Such a 
statement brings trouble upon the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who is thus reported. 

7. In Duke of York Island feasts are often held in remem- 
brance of the dead. On one occasion I saw no fewer than five 
pigs killed for such a feast. Prior to killing them, a whole week 


praying to take a piece of the Balbal or the Kalep and thrust it inside the 
victim and so cause his death. The wizard must be careful not to swallow any 
of his own spittle while muttering his charm or he himself will be bewitched. 

1 See my paper on the “ Shell-Money of New Britain.” ‘ Journ. Anth. Inst.,” 
vol. xvii, p. 305. 

? Such was done when the influential man Balilai died. A man was dragged 
out of his house at night and chopped to pieces, and then sold for a cannibal 
feast, piece by piece. 
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was spent in- dancing and singing from sunset to sunrise. Men 
and women, old and young, all joined in the dances. On the 
day appointed the pigs were killed and cooked whole. Before 
cutting them up, a man took a knife and cut loose a piece of 
skin, about two inches in diameter, on the fore part of the skull 
of each pig. He then stood up holding an old cocoanut in his 
hand by the sprouts growing out of it, and calling upon the name 
of a deceased man said, “ This is for you ;” he then struck the pig 
with the cocoanut on the spot where the skin had been cut loose. 
Each pig was thus devoted to some departed soul. This custom 
is called the “ Wetu.” ' 

Fear is entertained by the people lest the spirits of their 
departed friends should prove vindictive and seek to hurt them. 
To propitiate them a rude kind of altar is erected in the family 
enclosure, upon which food is continually kept, a fresh supply 
taking the place of the old as soon as necessary. The spirits 
seeing themselves thus cared for are supposed to continue kindly 
disposed towards the survivors. 

The sign of mourning is the anointing of the hair and face, 
especially the forehead, and sometimes the whole body with a 
black substance by burning a certain sweet-smelling grass to 
tinder, and mixing with it a little cocoanut oil. It is not com- 
pulsory for all, even when a chief dies, to anoint themselves, 
but it is not considered proper to refuse, and once having put it 
on it is not permissible to wash it off without the consent of the 
relatives of the deceased. When it is considered that it is 
necessary to renew the application at least once a week, and 
sometimes oftener, and that upon one occasion in the town in 
which I lived, this went on for six months, it will be readily 
admitted that the people must have been in a very filthy con- 
dition when at last permission came to “ Ju korokoro,” 1.¢., wash 
away the mourning paint. 

After a death regular feasts are held for a time, each feast 
being named after the principal fruit or vegetable used at the 
feast, such as breadfruit, yam, taro, &c. As these various fruits, 
&c., ripen, so are the feasts held: This is called “ bungbungi,” 
meaning literally to “day him, or holding days of remembrance 
for the deatl. On Duke of York Island the friends used to con- 
gregate during these feasts early in the morning, each takin 
something in their hands, a fowl, or some food, or present, an 
starting away together they will goa considerable distance about 
the bush, crying as they run, “ Ukwing, akwing, ukwing, akwing.” 
What the terms mean I was never able to ascertain, the natives 
themselves not appearing to know. It is simply a custom, and 
its exact value I could not learn. . 

A widow will go out about dusk and call out the name of her 
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deceased husband in the most plaintive tones. They say they 
sometimes get an answer, but when they do, they seem very 
much afraid. On one occasion one of our young Fijian teachers 
hearing a widow thus calling upon her husband, went a short 
distance into the bush, and when she called, he answered. That 
was more than the widow wanted, and being greatly terrified she 
never called him again. 

8. I shall now proceed to give an account of the burial of To 
Pulu, a leading chief on Duke of York Island. The account was 
written by one from that place to our missionary secretary, the 
late Rev. Benjamin Chapman, and published for the information 
of our Church people. As it was written on the spot, and while 
all the incidents were fresh in my memory, I think it better to 
give it as then penned, although not in the best form for this 
paper and purpose. I may state that the men Warawaram and 
Neragua, were brothers of the dead man Zo Pulu. 

“January 24th, 1881. To Pulu is dead! We were made 
aware of it early this morning, and great excitement has pre- 
vailed all day. The body was brought across from Makada 
early this morning in a canoe, and they intend to bury it on 
Warawaram’s grounds. I heard a great shout at the foot of the 
hill, and went out to meet the procession. First came about 
eighteen men, all armed with spears, tomahawks, and slings, 
their faces and different parts of their bodies whitened with lime, 
as though about to engage in battle. These were the vanguard. * 
- They appeared to be much excited, and came up the hill yelling 

and gesticulating in a most extraordinary manner, and as though 
charging an enemy. When they arrived on Warawaram’s 
grounds, they drew up in line, and awaited the approach of the 
body. As soon as it appeared in sight, a fierce yell was uttered 
by those guarding it, and at once throwing themselves into 
skirmishing order, they advanced up the hill, afew of them only 
coming direct up the path, the majority of them spreading out 
on either side in the bush, and fiercely, and with yells of defiance, 
from tree to tree. The men on the crown of the hill separated 
at once, some hiding behind trees and logs, others descending 
the hill to meet the ascending troop. At last the two parties 
made a rush at each other, and the wildest confusion prevailed, 
the marvel being how any of them escaped being wounded and 
some killed. The two parties then joined to carry the body up 
the hill. The remains were placed upon the ground, and all 
gathered around, each with his spear’s point resting on the earth, 
and thus gazed upon the face of their late chief. They suddenly 
broke away, some forming themselves into an attacking party, 
the others defending the body. 

The women now began to assemble from all quarters, and 
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the noise and confusion was increased tenfold. Warawaram 
came, and in his noisy way added to the excitement, which 
became so fierce,each man beating the air so freely with his 
tomahawk, er thrusting so carelessly with his spear, that I 
thought it advisable to go away from the crowd and put a fence 
between them and myself. Mounted on some stones on the 
other side of that I felt more comfortable. Warawaram threw 
a large number of things from his house, which were at once 
seized by the women and destroyed. Clothes of all kinds were 
torn to pieces, shell-money ground to powder, food destroyed 
in large quantities, and at one time I thought the house itself 
would be torn down. I have been among this people, pleading 


for peace and mercy for others, when all their worst passions 


have been aroused, but never before have I seen them moved 
by anger and passion as these appeared to be. 

It was the intention of the friends to bury the body on the 
spot in a canoe set upon poles, but as this would be done just 
in front of my door, and as the body putrefying there in the 
open could be no pleasant neighbour, I begged them to suspend 
the body somewhere else. This they readily consented to do, 
and the corpse was forthwith taken to Neragua’s grounds about 
half a mile away. I went and saw the funeral rites, which were 
as follows :— 

A rough chair was made of a number of cuttings from the 
Balbal. The body was then dressed in the best clothes to be 
found in the dead man’s wardrobe—a pair of white trousers, a 
white shirt, and a sailor’s jacket completed the attire. His 
face was painted as though he were about to attend a dance, a 
warrior’s tuft of feathers was fixed on his head, and a mouth- 
piece usually carried by men in their teeth when fighting, was 
fastened in his mouth. He was then seated in the chair, his 
spear was put in his hand, and his tomahawk, sling, musket, 
and club were all placed near him on the ground. 

After some considerable delay Warawaram came accompanied 
hy his six wives, he walking on first, while they followed 
bearing a great load of shell-money and other things. Three 
fires were then lighted in front of the deceased, one belonging 
to Warawaram, another to Neraqua, the third to Paula Kiaplin, 
the dead man’s nephew, only a chief being allowed the privilege. 
Around these fires were put guns, spears, and various kinds of 
weapons, a large quantity ‘of shell-money, and anything of 
value or use which the owner of the fire could find in his house 

was there as a present Zo Pulw’s spirit. 

Warawaram made the largest show, bringing more than one 
hundred fathoms of shell-money, five or six guns, a large 
quantity of powder and. ball, beads, pipes and tobacco, and 
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native ornaments. Consequently he seemed to think himself 
entitled to make the most noise. Seizing his spear he danced 
about in a most astonishing manner. Advancing towards the 
corpse with his spear poised and pointing to it he addressed it 
as follows :—“ Look at this! Look at this, I say! It is all my 
own and no man shares with me. I alone have brought it, I 
alone give it.” Neragua addressed the corpse in the same 
manner, using the same words. The people stood and looked on, 
simply grunting their approval of this performance. 

Tobacco was then cut up and cast as a sacrifice on the fire— 
which, by the way, was never allowed to burst into a blaze, 
there was smoke and none too much of that. Beads, cloth, and 
pipes were offered in the same way. But do not think they 
were permitted to remain there. Oh no! The people came 
from all quarters and surrounded the fires, and there was quite 
a scramble for the different articles as they were thrown away. 
The dead man’s soul was welcome to the shadow or spirit of 
these things but it would be a shame indeed for substantial 
mortals like themselves to lose the substance which could be of 
no use to him. It was a sight which beggars description. In 
one case I heard a woman call to a friend of hers—any one 
could offer a present—and say :—*“ You see this knife?” She 
held up a butcher’s knife about six inches long. He answered 
“Yes.” “Tam going to throw it into the fire, look smart after 
it.” And truly she did throw it on the side of the almost dead 
fire, and he quickly removed it. The most unseemly conduct 
was indulged in, and angry recriminations, but in only a few 
cases could I detect traces of genuine sorrow. 

The friends decided to bury or elevate the remains in a 
sacred canoe which belonged to the Dukduk society of which 
To Puluw had for many years been chief. After a time we 
heard the sound of the reed’ blowing as done by the members 
of the society who are allowed to wear the Dukduk dress. We 
knew then that they were bringing the canoe. The drums 
began to sound, and all was excitement and confusion. The 
body was taken from the chair and laid on a mat on which 
had been spread some calico. All the people gathered around 
it, some few to make presents, but the majority to take what 
they could lay their hands upon. Shell-money was twined 
around the hands, arms, legs, feet, and even thrust into the 


1 This reed blowing, for I do not know what else to call it, is very peculiar. A 
blade of sedge-like grass is taken and held firmly between the two thumbs when 
pressed one against the other, the hands being so arranged as to form a chamber 
at the back of the blade. They then blow upon the edge of the blade, which 
ae a very loud and peculiar sound. I have seen the same thing done 

y children in Staffordshire when a boy, but the sound produced was not 
nearly so loud as in New Britain. s 
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mouth, nostrils, and ears of the corpse. Some took off different 
articles of clothing and placed them upon the body; more 
beads and tobacco were sacrificed, and then amid an indescrib- 
able confusion of quarrelling, strife and crying, the corpse was 
wrapped up in its mat shroud and left upon the ground to 
await the arrival of the canoe. 

All eyes were now fixed upon an opening in the bush by 
which the canoe must enter the clearing. Drums rolled out 


‘their volume of sound, men shouted, the Dukduk men blew 


their reeds, and those near me literally trembled with excite- 
ment. 

By degrees the noise subsided until nothing conld be heard 
but the peculiar beat_of the drum, the drummer striking it 
about twenty times per minute, to which the bearers of the 
canoe kept step, advancing one pace to each stroke. At last 
the canoe was in sight, and, springing to their feet, the men on 
the ground seized their weapons and stood as though about to 
receive an attack. On the other side of the clearing another 
body of men appeared about five or six abreast and fifty deep. 
The majority carried each two or three spears, and a few had 
guns; all were carrying their weapons as though charging an 
enemy. Step by step the two bodies of men approached, each 
party shouting defiantly to the other. At last they met and 
the uproar was something horrible. I cannot possibly convey 
to the mind an adequate idea of the frantic doings of these 
wild men. They surpassed themselves, and never do I expect 
or wish to again witness a scene wherein human beings are so 
transformed into frantic demons. 

In the midst of these demonstrations, the canoe was placed 
upon the ground and the body was laid in it, then for a quarter 
of an hour one could only put his fingers in his ears and long 
for the end of the fearful drama. The canoe with its occupant 
was hoisted upon two poles, which were firmly fixed in the 
ground, the upper ends having each a crotch in which the 
canoe rested; a few leaves and mats were strewn over the 
body, and Zo Pulu, the ancient one, was left alone in his 

lory. 
. as shell-money was brought out after this, and all present 
sat down, while Warawaram aud Neragua distributed some to 
each one according to his or her rank. I received ten fathoms, 
which was more thati was given to anyone else present. 

Each one as he received his cash arose and left the grounds, 
so that in about an hour the relatives of the deceased were left 
alone in peace. But they had not finished with To Pulw yet, 
for it is reported that Neragua claimed the dead man’s wives, 
and occupied with them a house, but deceased, evidently not 
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liking this arrangement, afflicted him with a cold. Next day as 
they were sitting all together, near the canoe in which Zo Pulu 
was buried, his spirit snatched away the seat from the canoe 
and threw it into their midst. Why he did this none can tell, 
unless the action of the wives explain matters, for they at once 
arose and left Neragua, and after that there was peace.” 

9. I may supplement this by an account of what I saw in 
New Britain in 1886. <A brother of a chief having died it was 
decided to bury him as 7o Pulw had been buried. But first of 
all they bored a hole in the bottom of the canoe, then selecting 
a sound bamboo they broke away the inside partitions, tlus 
making a tube. They then dug a hole in the earth, in which 
they fixed the lower end of the tube, the upper end being fixed 
into the hole in the bottom of the canoe. When the stench 
became unbearable, quantities of sea water were dashed into the 
canoe, which washed the putrefaction into the earth. I have 
heard that the people did not shrink from allowing the liquid 
putrefaction to fall upon their bodies from,the canoe, which 
they would then rub over themselves, thus showing their 
affection for the dead. 

When nothing but the bones were left, they were gathered 
and buried in a place known only to the friends. In Duke of 
York the canoe was left in the open, but on New Britain a 
house was built over it. In the former place, the skull was 
taken, and after being washed was placed in the Dukduk house, 
where drums would “often be beaten in its ear on the suppo- 
sition that the soul was in or about the head. 

10. In New Britain when tie bones were removed, the canoe, 
the mats in which the body had been wrapped, and the house 
which had been built over it, were taken out to’ sea and cast 
adrift to go wherever wind and current might carry them. 

11. Sacrifives are offered after the burial is over. A screen 
is made of bamboos and reeds firmly fixed in the ground, and 
then neatly tied together and painted according to the taste of 
the artist. Upon this screen fowls are suspended alive, also — 
pigs, and left to die. Large quantities ‘of food are also hung 
upon it, especially bananas. This is followed by the feeating 
already described. 

12. In some parts of New Ireland the dead are buried in the 
sea, but how and under what circumstances, and with what 
customs, I have not been able to ascertain. 
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JANUARY 127TH, 1892. 


Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The election of ArTHUR Esq., of Marlborough 
Road, Bedford Park, was announced. ‘ 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From the Secretary or State ror THE CoLonres.—Further Papers 
relating to the Protected Malay States. Reports for 1890. 

From the Inpia Orrice.—The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 
Anthropological Data. By H. H. Risley. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1891. pp. xxxviii, 876. 

From Prof. ALEXANDER AGassiz.—Annual Report of the Curator of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 
1860. 

From the DELEGATES OF THE CLARENDON Press.—Grammar of the 
Bengali Language. By John Beames. 8vo. Oxford, 1891. 
pp- 68. (Price 4s. 6d.) 

—— Synopsis of O]d English Phonology. By A. L. Mayhew, 
M.A. 8vo. Oxford, 1891. pp. xix, 328. (Price 8s. 6d.) 
From the Pustisners.—The Supernatural | ? By Lionel A. 
Weatherly, M.D., and J. N. Maskelyne. 8vo. Louies 1891. 

(Simpkin, Marshall.) pp. xv, 273. 

—— Education and Heredity. By J. M. Guyau. 8vo. London, 

1891. (Walter Scott.) pp. xxiv, 306. 

Journal of Researches during the Voyage of the Beagle. By 

Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. London, 1891. (Ward, 

Lock and Co.) pp. 492. Illustrated. 

—— Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. By Patrick Kennedy. 

8vo. London, 1891. (Macmillan and Co.) pp. xvi, 312. 

Travels in the Mogul Empire, a.p. 1656-1668. By Frangois 

Bernier. S8vo. Westminster, 1891. (A. Constable and Co.) 
pp. liv, 500. Map and illustrations. 

—— The Real Japan. By Henry Norman. 8vo. London, 1892. 

(T. Fisher roe 368. Illustrated. 

Across Thibet. y Gabriel Bonvalot. Translated by C. B. 

Pitman. 2 vols. i a London, 1891. (Cassell and Co.) 


pp- xii, 218 ; viii, 230. Map and illustrations. 
From the p’ ANTHROPOLOGIE (Paris).—Revue mensuelle. 
1291. No. 12. 
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From the Srare Boarp or Hearts, Massacuusetrs.—Report to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts relating to the Registry and 
Return of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the Common- 
wealth, for the yéar ending December 31, 1890. 
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Mrs. FRENCH-SHELDON read a Paper on “Customs among the 
Natives of East Africa, from Teita to Kilimegalia, with special 
reference to their women and chiidren.” 


The Paper was illustrated by lantern views, and a large 
collection of objects of ethnographical interest from East 
Africa. 


Customs among the Natives of East Arnica, from Tetra to 
KILIMEGALIA, with SPECIAL REFERENCE to their WOMEN and 
CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. FRENCH-SHELDON. 


My main object in visiting Africa was to interrogate and 
study peoples who had never come in contact with whites, and 
were in a comparatively primitive state of existence. In 
scanning the world I found there were but few places that afforded 
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this opportunity excepting East Africa. The fact that I was a 
woman gave me certain advantages over male travellers, and 
the novelty of a white woman was so great that the inhabitants 
were full of eagerness and curiosity to see me, giving me many 
opportunities to see them, as it were, off-guard. 

My method of procedure was to harmonize and _ attract 
towards me rather than to bully and subdue them by any 
rough methods, and I found myself amply repaid by this course. 
Although people are always liable to the criticism of having 
played a réle, or of having been a trifle theatrical, when tliey carry 
out the methods employed by me, no one will dispute that the 
result has brought forth such quaint points in their character 
that there is no apology necessary. When I received the Sultans, 
to hold a “shauri,” I madea grand toilet, wearing a white 
silk gown covered with silver, carrying jewelled swords and belt, 
and having a yellow wig; in fact, I received all potentates in 
Africa exactly—except the wig—as if I had been in a civilised 
country meeting the ruler of such a country. This so delighted 
them that they immediately brought to me the treasures of 
their possessions, their best beads, their best clothes, their finest 
spears, frequently saying that the white men whom they had 
occasionally seen, came to them in rags and tatters, and were 
no better off than they were. Having heard that a certain 
tribe used wigs when dancing, and knowing the difficulty of 
procuring a specimen of this decoration, my wig served to 
induce them to fetch me ¢heir wigs, and, ultimately, prompted 
them to present me with such as I now have in my collection. 

The higher up towards Kilema-njaro I went, the more intel- 
ligent I found the natives, and not only were they more 
intelligent, but they had a finer physique; their lineaments 
lost their negroid characteristics, they became more or less 
Egyptic; their heads were long, with features more or less 
regular; their colour—never black—but®like the Malay type, 
a deep sepia ; however, the customs were approximately the same 
with all the tribes. They are all polygamists, and this from 
necessity more than from the licentiousness which taints the 
East. 

The women are necessary adjuncts to every man’s possessions, 
just in accordance with the wealth he possesses in cattle and 
plantations. 

The males, like almost all other natives, do no menial work 
that they are not forced to do by certain exigencies which pro- 
hibit the fulfilment of the task by women. .The women till the 
soil, care for the cattle, carry the loads, and attend markets; 
play the part.of spies, and form the intermediary line of con- 
nection between provinces, even during times of hostilities. 
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‘They may pass freely from one province to another during all 
general disturbances, without any apprehension, carrying food 
for exchange, and are often the messengers from one Sultan to 
another, to carry a message of treaty or desire for truce. 

Their system of polygamy is based upon a very sound 
principle. _ No man has more wives than he has live stock and 
plantations to warrant, and the wife or wives already installed 
in a native’s “boma” seem utterly devoid of the, seemingly, 
more civilised trait of jealousy. A new wife is hailed with 
delight, and all the established household exert themselves to 
the top of their bent to do her honour, and welcome her into 
their midst, and with a very few exceptions (which are not 
tribal but personal), the wives live together in the same house or 
hut. They evidently respect, in their way, the sanctities of 
each other’s households, as much as English or Americans do 
in their homes. Thev never presume to enter the “boma” 
of friend or relative without the query equivalent to “may I 
come ?” or a rap at the door. 

They have a great spirit of fun lurking ready to burst out 
into shouts of ringing laughter at the slightest provocation, and 
as I went marching as quietly as possible through the approaches 
to their plantations, I could but marvel at their joviality and 
the happiness which seemed incumbent upon the free life, un- 
trammelled by all the burdensome troubles of civilisation, and 
thought, “these people certainly have propensities above that 
of simple barbarism ; they inust have qualities of nature, which, 
if properly approached and properly directed, would make them 
useful members of the world’s communities.” 

There is a species of insolent pride about the chiefs that is 
almost droll. For example, in their palavers, which occur every 
afternoon in every village, an elder, or the sultan, or some man 
of importance, with all of his followers and brothers surround- 
ing him, will stand up with great pomp, flourish his knob-kerry 
stick, and say, “I, Songora, the son of Endella (who was the 
great chief of the tribe) of Kilema, say to you, that since the 
mountain was sick and vomited forth the stones upon which 
we stand, I, Songora, the virility of my father, know more about 
war, have more plantations, own more cattle than any man in 
the land. And this,” pointing to his little son, “ my virility, will 
some day occupy the position which I, Songora, the virility of 
my father, have occupied since I was born. Come! Is’ there 
any man who ¢éan dispute this? Am I not great? My son, 
my virility, tells me that the son of Sagolia has boasted in the 
market place that he can shoot the moon with his wooden 
arrow. I, Songora, speak, I say to you that there is no boy 


who is the virility of any chief, who can shoot in the twinkle 
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of an eye the whistling eagle on the wing, as can my son. 
Come! I, Songora, the virility of my father Endella, say to you, 
it isalie. I have spoken!” Then, having strutted three or 
four yards in every direction, he squats down on the ground 
and waits to hear who dares dispute him. Then with great 
chatter and ceremony another man arises, goes through the 
same braggadocio, and ends with a brilliant peroration to 
demonstrate the immensity of Songora’s influence and caste 
among the chiefs. In this sort of thing they only reveal their 
utter childlikeness. They mean no harm, but it is the out- 
working of native vanity and a disposition to shine ial bedazzle 
their people. 

They have a certain kind of tenderness in their family 
relations, which is very touching. They are sympathetic in 
cases of illness to the point when there is no hope ; then the 
sick, if not hastened into the hereafter, are neglected. They . 
have not strong constitutions, and are subject to. lung troubles, 
stomachic and febrile complaints, and paralysis. This is, doubt- 
less, due to the excessive use of “ pombé,”—a native drink, not 
imported by the white man—and exposure to the inclement and 
changeable weather. Inthe main they are planters and hunters, 
and the exigencies of their lives, the food they eat, the condition 
which makes them too often huddle promiscuously together, and 
their lack of drawing to themselves practical means of existence, 
has much to do with the morale'of their natures. 

A singular satire presented itself to me in connection with 
the people of Teita, who occupy a site which constitutes the 
gateway, and enjoy perhaps greater accessibility to the coast 
than any other tribe in East Africa, and who see all the caravans 
going to the north, or interior, or back coastwise, and have had 
some of the advantages of contact with the white man ; they, 
however, are, the most demoralized, occupying the lowest grade 
even from an African standpoint—of any of the tribes whom I 
met. They are dirty in their habits, have no pride, and are 
reduced for some reason or other to the lowest state of beggary ; 
and their thriftlessness is possibly more observable from the 
fact that they frequently marry their mothers and their sisters, 
unable to exchange a sufficient number of cattle or other com- 
modities necessary to purchase a wife outside their own families. 
This retrograde state of consanguineous marriage produces an 
ignoble yet natural degeneracy in their progeny; and vet these 
people have been in touch, as I have said, with the white man 
for more than fifty years. 

Some tattooing is practised among the Wa-teita, and they 
distort and pendulate their breasts by weights. The women 
are very fond of ponderous ornamentation; they wear great 
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strands of beads, weighing sometimes twenty pounds, round their 
necks ; semsem, blue and red, with an occasional ornamental bead 
from other tribes. These are worn in such profusion round the 
neck that the chin is uplifted ; they also encircle the waist in 
the same manner. Their earrings are hoops of beads strung on 
wire, about six inches in circumférence, worn in clusters of from 
four to twenty-four, in perforations on the upper edge of the 
ear; in the lobes, which are more or ‘less distended, little iron 
bars covered with beads, and having a pendant ornament of a 
Masai bead are inserted. They wear bead belts and occasionally 
a bit of cloth about their waist, and from constant contact with 
the Wa-nikia some of them have adopted an abbreviated kilted 


- shirt made of blue kaniki, a cheap trade cloth. They seem to 


have less individuality in their general ornamentation than 
any tribe I met. This certainly reveals a weakness in their 


character. 


Their plantations on the top of their mountain home revealed 
a certain amount of agricultural knowledge, and showed the 
result of constant cultivation. They raise wimbé—a species of 
millet—bananas, sweet .corn, sweet potatoes, and some sugar 
cane; also goats and chickens, which they bring down to the 
plains to sell to passing caravans. 

Their few agricultural implements are of the rudest and 
simplest form. The soil is so rich that,after burning off the under- 
growth, the soil is merely loosened with a haftless hoe, and scraped 
up into little heaps; a little cavity is made with the finger, into 
which is dropped a few seeds covered over loosely with the 
ground, and nature’is left to do the rest. Their planting season 
is anticipatory of rain, and the only further attention they give 
their crops after the seed is sown is an occasional weeding. In 
some particularly fertile districts they get three or four crops 
annually. They store up a supply in their huts, or use well 
selected trees covered, and almost thatched over with dried 
grass or banana leaves. These granaries, however, are not 
peculiar to Africa. 

They have almost a Semitic idea of the values of their ware, 
and can drive as hard a bargain as any trader coming from the 
coast. They are insistent, pertinacious, and will dog a caravan 
iifty miles to effect a deal. 

- These people were so repulsive and so demoralized from their 
lack of personal dignity, that I confess I felt a strong prejudice 
against them. 

The lesser tribes, living on the plains and side-hills, from 
Teita up to the foot-hills of Kilema-njaro are hunters, only raising 
what is necessary for their own consumption, when they cannot 
exchange with other tribes or passing caravans their game and 
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animal skins for food ; they are most primitive in matters of dress 
when not absolutely naked. They have very fine bows and 
arrows, which they use with marvellous expertness; they fish 
when they can, work when they must, and, someone has Said 
steal, when a caravan passes. I, however, had no such experi- 
ence. They flocked down the mountain side and seemed to 
issue ont of the interstices formed by the close-knit foliage of 
the trees interspersed by vines, out from the dense forests, and 
even seemed to spring out of the ground as if by magic, putting 
in an appearance above the long grasses, and seldom seeming 
amazed to see the white woman—bébé bwana. As though 
they had been lying in wait for her, they would come forth 
making some proffer of greater or less value, frequently in a 
timid hesitating fashion—not because they were absolutely nude, 
or with any sense of shame—but from the strangeness of the 
position, which evidently struck them in a peculiar manner, 
that a woman should be leading the caravan, and that there was 
no Ewana with her. 

I received presents, sometimes of great value, from every 
tribe through whose province I passed, and their marked 
curiosity and delight when I would start my music box to play 
for them, and when I would appear before those of sufficient 
importance in my African court gown, their amazement and 
delight, their exclamations, their desire to lay their fingers upon 
the glittering ornamentation (which I always promptly and 
positively checked with the idea well instilled in my mind that 
it is necessary to keep the native at a distance and that one 
familiarity might possibly lead to another until some embar- 
rassing climax might be reached which would entail upon me 
the necessity of forcible repulsion) impressed me greatly, and 
they would knot themselves in little groups, men and women 
exchanging ideas on the subject, which I only regret my 
ignorance of their particular dialect prohibited me from under- 
standing. Their gestures, however, eloquently conveyed the 
general import of their speech. 

As we advanced towards Taveta (lat. 3° 24’ S.; long. 
37° 40’ E.) which is so well known that it seems almost 
an impertinence to offer any personal observations thereon, 
I found the people better acquainted with the fact that 
the white woman was coming than were others nearer the 
coast, and they came with offerings of bananas, sweet. maize, 
bead ornaments, everything they could think of, and made 
proffer of these presents as I approached their barricaded 
province. And here allow me to say that I found so many 
evidences of the permanent occupation for centuries of this 
particular tribe, the Wa-taveta, in their forest home, that I 
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cannot admit that they have been a migratory people, although 
there are marked physical evidences of Masai origin. These 
people, who know no time when they lived elsewhere than in 
this pastoral region, having no tradition to indicate such an 
idea, are surrounded by a great majestic forest, and their gates 
are made by the interweaving of long forest trees, which must 
have been trained at least a century ago to have attained the 
impregnable appearance and actual size of growth we find 
here. 

Their evident fear of invasion is not of to-day, but must have 
inspired their ancestors to so safe-guard their possessions, from 
the fact that thirteen of these fortress gates on different sides of 
the river and on different sides of the settlement form intricate 
and tortuous approaches, impossible for a stranger to thread 
with any degree of certainty either of attaining a fixed point, 
or the heart of a village. 

Their childlike simplicity and peaceful attributes make their 
abode a haven for the white traveller to rest in and recuperate. 
Their display of ornamentation is most tasteful, beautiful, and 
varied. They have no heavy smith’s work, but almost every 
man understands the art of what we would call in civilisation 
“ bijouterie,’—and many delicate bracelets, necklets, and 
little bells for the ankles are manufactured. They tan, with 
some degree of skill, various skins, which are ornamented 
profusely with beads. They also make a specialty of a loin 
cloth for women, which surrounds the middle of the body with 
a long pendant at: the side loaded with metal or glass beads and 
coloured with yellow clays. 

In passing, let me say there is attached to these cloths, worn 
only by married women, a certain superstition, which is very 
curious in its import, as revealing an innate idea of faithfulness, 
if not tenderness, on the part of the woman for the man with 
whom she is associated. They have never been known to sell, 
give, or barter one of these cloths after having worn it until I 
procured the one in my possession. The reason for this is very 
rational, considering the people from whom it emanates; the 
idea being that if they should give to any mzunga—white man— 
the cloth, or if he should obtain itin any way, the woman would 
be under some sexual subjection to this man, that he could 
bewitch her, and at any time, wherever he might be, however 
unwilling the woman should feel, he could take her from her 
husband and her people to the ends of the earth. When I 
argued with these people that I was a woman, a bébé like 
themselves, that I could have no such magic over them, and 
that it would be a graceful thing for one woman to give another 
such an evidence- of her friendship, they protested and 
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argued, always refusing; then, as I made firmer friendship 
with them, bestowing gifts and kindness upon them, possibly 
administering to them medicine if they were ill, the heart of 
one woman softened to me and she was willing to give me her 
cloth, for which I was quite ready and willing to give her 
material sufficient to make two others. Yet she wondered at 
this, that I, a woman, and the master of the caravan, could 
possess her cloth and yet not care to possess her. However, 
after many days’ frequent consultation with her husband and 
all manner of blandishments on my part, she followed my 
caravan over fifty miles, and finally said, “ Well, bébé, take it ; 
you are my sister, take it.” This is only to prove how much 
superior is the position of a woman going among these tribes 
to that of a man, however experienced he might be, and it is 
illustrative of many other things which occurred during my 
sojourn in Africa, revealing to me habits and customs, the 
family life and relationships of the natives. 

They havea superstition as to the moon, sun, and water; it is 
with them a species of religion, though not formulated to such 
a degree of dogmatical accuracy as with other people, who are 
moon and serpent worshippers. 

Their marriage is by capture. Their system of promiscuous 
intercourse previous to marriage rests upon a very singular 
basis. The maturity of the girl, at from eight to ten years of 
age, has certain moral disadvantages, for when she arrives at 
this age some young fellow of possibly seventeen, who has 
ceased to be a boy and has laid himself out to be an elmoran, 
or warrior, which he does by accepting circumcision as an 
evidence that he is no longer boy but man, may select one of 
these young girls, take her to his kraal—which is usually 
occupied by more than one warrior, each possessing a separate 
hut with a girl of his choice—and maintain her there. There 
is no stain attached to the girl’s name any more than to the 
man’s; she is eligible as the wife of any man in the tribe, or 
may be sought for by some adjacent tribe without any pre- 
judice to her through her youthful relationship; neither is the 
man expected or compelled to marry this girl, nor is his partner 
debarred from so doing. 

The marriage, like all marriages of chase or capture, is thus 
effected, the young warrior who desires to be an elder, mzai, or 
wise man, solicits the services of four friends, After all the 
necessary arrangements have been made, consisting of the gift 
of cows and goats, and sometimes a plantation, the girl is dressed 
in all her finery and all the young people of the village and friends 
from other tribes are invited to participate in the festivities. 
The four friends of the expectant bridegroom pursue the girl 
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who is soon captured with much affectation of resistance, and 
is conveyed to the hut of the bridegroom’s mother, where she 
is kept a close prisoner for five days. During this time the 
young people dance and carouse and make themselves generally 
merry and promiscuously drunk, carrying the excess of their 
dissipation to such an extent that they dance until they fall 
down in a species of epileptic fit. The girl is now accessible to 
these four friends, and after this atrocious privilege has been 
induiged in, the legitimate husband claims his bride and they 
are then visible to all their acquaintances, become the recipients 
of gifts, and indulge in much dissipation. 

This ceremony seemed entirely at variance with the simple 
gentle natures of these people, and I had much to say to the 
elders about it; and I think if the white people visiting Taveta 
could show them the disadvantages of this violation of nature’s 
laws, they could very soon bring about a different state of 
morality. 

The habit of caravans ; halting to string their beads in con- 
sequence of the profusion of “the m’walli fibre, which they 
strand to make threads, keeps the people in a continual state of 
féte. The market-place is within the boma of the English post, 
and in order to collect the duties upon a caravan proceeding 
down to the coast, it was the rule when I visited the place that 
all caravans should camp within the boma. 

They raise a very excellent quality of tobacco which they do 
not chew or smoke, but use as snuff. Their snuff boxes are 
highly decorated, are very beautiful, and the custom is preva- 
lent with the women as well as with the men. 

They raise quantities of corn, wimbé or millet, pumpkins, 
tomatoes, sugar cane, bananas, and have the advantage of a 
hand-mill, which has been established by the English in the 
boma, for grinding their corn and banana flour. This relieves 
them of the tedious process of pounding their grain in a wooden 
or stone mortar with a heavy wooden pestle, an advantage they 
seem highly to appreciate as the mill is never quiet. The 
women pulverize the meal with their babes strapped upon their 
backs, and the little one is quieted by the swaying motion of 
the mother’s body. They are afraid of putting the babes on the 
ground on account of the white ants. 

They manufacture also quantities of bee-hives, which are three 
feet long and a foot and a half in diameter, hollowed out, and 
with one puncture at the end to permit the ingress and egress of 
the bees. These hives are hung in the trees in the track of the 
bee ranges, where the flowers are most abundant. They use 
the same sort of utensil for brewing their pombé, which is made 
from sugar-cane, bananas, and wimbé, and when the mash is 
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fresh it tastes very much like unfermented mead or beer. In 
the course of three days the fermentation is of such a nature 
that it becomes a great intoxicant, and, as it is profusely 
brewed by almost every native of the tribe, they are in a 
perpetual state of jollification, and the unamiable qualities and 
propensities of their natures seem strangely to be affected by 
this intoxicant. It is a mistake to say that the Africans 
have been polluted in this respect by the invasion of white 
men, because they have always, as far as one can ascertain, 
used pombé and tembeé. 

At Taveta their personal decorations are considerable and 
the young men are much given to dressing their hair in a 
very quaint fashion, drawing it in braided clumps hanging down 
over the face and divided over the back of the head, falling over 
the shoulders, which they plaster down with red clay, to which 
they frequently add bead and metal pendants. These young 
fellows, who represent the Taveta snobs, also tint their bodies 
with the same red clay. They are very self-conscious and great 
posers—the very princes of dawdlers and slaves of fashion. They 
seem to divide themselves up into little bevies, and they wear 
as insignia of fellowship or brotherhood small armlets made of 
strips of cowhide, upon which are sewn beads in special devices, 
which seem to indicate their particular faction or club. They 
are great dancers and merrymakers; the young fellows will 
collect in groups and dance as though in competition, one with 
the other; one lad will dash out from the circle of his com- 
panions, rush into the middle of a circumscribed space, and 
scream out, “ Wow, wow!” Another follows him and screams ; 
then a third does the same. These men will dance with their 
knees almost rigid, jumping into the air until their excitement 
becomes very great and their energy almost spasmodic, leaving 
the ground frequently three feet as they spring in the air. At 
some of their festivals this dancing is carried to such an extent 
that I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from head to 
foot and his jaws tremble without any apparent ability on his 
part to control them, until foaming at the mouth and with 
his eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground, 
to be carried off by his companions. This method of seeking 
artificial physical excitement bears a singular resemblance to 
the dancers of other nations outside of Africa. I do not 
propose to make deductions, but I think there is considerable 
opportunity to study comparisons as to the motive which 
prompts various people to engage in this physical excitement. 
It would seem to emanate from a species of voluptuousness. 

The women also engaged in dances, and during their wedding 
festivities, bedecked with all their fine bead-work, they separate 
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themselves from the men and follow in a procession, one after 
another, with their hands upon each other’s shoulders or hips, 
singing a strange monotonous plaint, now and then inter- 
larded with shouts of laughter when they resume their proces- 
sion, jingling all the bells they have about them, and going 
round and round, threading ways through the forest back again 
to the boma of the host of the ceremony, drinking and carousing 
quite as much as the young fellows. A certain amount of 
dignity is put upon these gaieties by the presence of the elders, 
but there seems no viciousness in any of their games and 
pleasures. They have a certain amount of animation and youth- 
ful exhilaration, which expresses itself and expends itself in this 
way. 

They are very jealous of each other in their attentions to the 
white man, and seemed particularly so respecting myself; one 
family bringing me milk and eggs, and seeing that somebody 
had anticipated them, they immediately would commence a 
tirade as to the bad quality of the other’s gifts and recommend- 
ing their own with great vivacity. However, they were so 
pleased to have the white woman with them, that there was 
nothing among their possessions which I really desired, that in 
the end they did not give me. Of course, it is well understood 
that these gifts were always reciprocated by me—if not in kind, 
certainly in excess of value—but that does not in any way 
detract from the fact that they were willing gifts and presented 
with a free, open hand, without expectation of return. 

At Taveta I met a woman, whom I called “the woman of 
Taveta,” who was in sore trouble. Immediately upon seeing 
me—if I may use the expression—she took me into her 
confidence and all her troubles were poured into my ears, and . 
she so engaged my interest and sympathy that it was a delight 
to try and assist her to some better state of daily existence, 
which would preclude certain trials she was subjected to. She 
was a woman of intense feeling, a lover of power —indeed she was 
a leader among the women, and the wife of one of the elders. 
Her word seemed to be almost beyond dispute with them all. 
This woman was so eager that I should be a witness of all 
her tribe’s strange customs and habits that she gave me the open 
sesame to them all,and even at midnight, when the moon dances 
were taking place, she would steal to my tent and take me off 
through the forest to witness them, unseen and without their 
knowledge. I was thus enabled to become very familiar with the 
customs forbidden to be witnessed by the white man. Among 
others I saw a funeral ceremony in which the child was thrust 
in a sitting position amidst faggots of wood and burnt. Mean- 
time, the men formed an inner circle and sang a monotonous 
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chant, while circling round the fire, whilst the women formed 
an outer circle and moved in a reverse direction as if in answer 
to the laments of the men; at stated intervals they would make 
a sweeping salaam, and while the head was yet bowed would 
utter a plaintive wail. The little one was soon consumed ; the 
skull was taken and placed in an urn which was put intoa 

hollow tree; the little bones were gathered and dispersed 

through the forest, evidently in places already established for 
the reception of such sacred remnants of their deceased, amid 
the tree trunks, but not under the earth. They have a strange 
idea that the dead pollute the ground. This habit of putting 

the bones of their dead under trees, accounts for the suppo- 

sitions that there have been murders, or that disease has ravaged 
the country, when the bones have been found by caravans. 

They also have another custom of burial, which is very 
obnoxious. In a select spot a little remote from their bomas, 
but well surrounded by thorn bushes and trees, so as to be 
beyond the observation of passers by, they place certain parts 
of the remains, usually the head and entrails, in rude pottery 
urns, which are laid over on their sides, and they are allowed 
to fester and decay until there is nothing left but the whitened 
skull. 

The superstitions about death are somewhat obscure, and are 
heterogeneous—if I may so say—but there are little threads, 
(of varied origin) which may be traced throughout the whole of 
their religious ideas. They worship the moon and the sun 
and revel in the rain during the planting season. They 
have an idea that the preservation of the skull preserves the 
spirit of the dead, and that the congregation of the skulls of a 
family or tribe guarantees afuture reunion. They avoid letting 
any stranger know of the death of one of their tribe. If a 
familiar face is missed, and an inquiry is made some one 
promptly says, “He has gone on a journey,’—doubtless to 
the great hereafter. 

Elders strut about in a majestic way, with as much cloth as 
they can afford about them, many of them wrapping themselves 
in twelve or fifteen yards of American or common white drill, 
which trails behind them, and they have infinite grace both in 
manner and speech. 

Almost everyone in this Taveta community or tribe carries 
a pombé cup, made from a gourd, to which is affixed a long 
handle, sometimes beaded, sometimes ornamented with metal 
rings—the cup itself frequently bearing devices, the origin of 
which would make a very interesting study. I traced 
many of the designs as having come from the cups which 
the porters make when on “sofari”; sometimes they were 
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Turkish, sometimes even Persian and Egyptian. I have in my 
collection the first attempt I found of the representation of the 
human form, and quaintly enough, the white man is demon- 
strated with awkward lines as wearing shoes, and an attempt 
is made to represent his clothing; whereas the native finds a 
prototype in long lines which represent bare feet, and a certain 
sweep and cut in the figure to represent his nudity. 

They have a horror of having their pictures or photographs 
taken, and are very much given to the idea of witchcraft. 
There are certain beans and bits of wood or iron, which they 
wear as charms both to ward off evil, and as “ dama” for various 
complaints. They are very loth to part with these beads, beans, 
or bones. They will lend them to one another, when suffering, 
but always reclaim them when their friend has been cured. 
With some difficulty I procured a string of these beads from a 
magic doctor who had lost caste in consequence of the mis- 
fortune which befel him through his ministration to an elder 
who died under his care, hence he desired to capitalise his stock 
of charms and make haste to the coast. 

I found they were very eager to possess the needles and reels of 
cotton thread with which [ had provided myself; they had 
never seen a thimble, and when I showed them these thimbles 
they said almost immediately, “ Finger hives,” seeing an analogy 
between the thimble and their hives. Then, upon discovering 
the little indentations, they turned and said, “They have had 
small pox.” Scissors, razors, and clasp knives they were de- 
lighted to receive, as also hand mirrors. In this they differed 
from some of the other tribes which I shall mention, who con- 
sidered the possession of mirrors as an ill omen, and refused 
to receive them. 

I was also taken to their bomas on many occasions, and 
although I found it most difficult to breathe within these en- 
closures, with a fire always burning in the centre of the room 
and their cattle stalled in one part, yet I never refused to enter, 
in order to show them that I respected their habits and customs 
and was most interested in everything they did. 

They dry fish and jerk beef, which they cure by hanging in 
their huts, exposed freely to the smoke of their fires. 

An elder of strange intelligence and standing told me that 
the fires were never allowed to go out, that is, in the village ; 
a special family fire could go out, but this could be re-supplied 
or re-ignited by getting a blazing faggot from some friend’s fire. 
But in the history of the tribe they had always preserved the 
fire, as doubtless did their prehistoric ancestors. On a march 
or when hunting or. visiting from tribe to tribe they all 
with them fire sticks, which they deftly use. They also know 
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the use of flint, and by scraping the fibre from the mahweli or 
other fibrous trees they make a tinder which is quite as capable 
of ignition as tow. 

The children are very skilful in the use of bows and arrows, 
and when I presented them with fish-hooks they would, to 
please me, use them at the end of a reed pole, but no sooner 
was my back turned than they would resume their old practice 
of getting a fish by shooting it in the water or by using 
weirs. 

The forest of Taveta, as well as the mountain of Taveta, and © 
the ready access to the plain or bara, give these people ample 
scope for their plantations and fodder for their stall-fed cattle, 
making it almost an independent province; and although it is 
said the people are of Masai origin, they are so gentle and 
peace-loving that I could but doubt the supposition, always 
reverting to the fact that their environment showed a long 
line of people of like disposition. For the moment there is 
considerable friction between the young men, the elmoran, and 
the elders, in Taveta, on the matter of hongo or exacted tribute 
from caravans passing through their country. This has been 
abolished by the English Government in their province, also by 
the Germans in theirs, but it is evaded by the natives impressing 
new-comers with the idea that they will receive advantages 
by giving them presents. In the old days the elders received 
these and made distribution as it suited them, but now the 
yourg men desire to receive this tribute, when they are able to 
exact it, and they are continually holding palavers between 
themselves to determine what course to pursue. This, however, 
is short-lived; and the Government will doubtless succeed in 
totally abolishing it, as it is an imposition and an indignity. I 
may here mention that I paid hongo to no tribe in my pere- 
grinations in East Africa. When I was approached respecting 
this, I said: “I am your guest; I am a white queen coming to 
you. Would you ask hongo of the sultan of such and such a 
tribe, should he visit you?” and it successfully relieved me 
from this custom. 

They are very careful as to the quality of the cloths they 
' receive, and although their eyes are very much attracted by 

the bright colours, you will see them take a piece of cloth and 
hold it up to the light, as a test of its texture, and if it is too 
thin they will not take it; the old habit of forcing upon the 
native any trash, as good enough in East Africa, does not now 
succeed. 

They are kind to their children, and I found no children in 
any tribe in Africa, after the age of six ; they were then little 
men and little women, who daily trudged to the noonday 
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market with a load upon their heads, happy and delighted to be 
working with their parents, and the only child I heard cry 
during my expedition in Africa, who was not a baby, was a 
little one who, being prevented from going to market, howled, 
kicked, and yelled in such a manner that I paused to inquire 
the cause of distress. 

The complete freedom with which the men and women mix 
together, and the homely intercourse between parents and 
children, reveal a trait of their social life that is most genial 
and certainly unlooked for. Possibly, this leads to a certain 
amount of familiarity with matters and things removed in 
civilisation from the knowledge of the youth and the maid ; but 
then one must admit that natives are “naturals,” and that 
ignorance with them is as much a crime as innocence is a 
virtue in civilised communities. Although they are not in any 
way purists let me say I saw no manifestation of licentiousness, 
except in their dances, in Taveta. In talking with them as 
to the invasion of their country by the English, and the benefits 
to accrue therefrom, they would answer rather dubiously, 
“ Aie, aie; yoh, yoh,” and I discovered a tinge of regret, and in 
their hearts I believe they would be content to gu on in their 
happy, pastoral way, without troubling their minds about 
education, government, and all the confusing principles of 
civilisation. They live to enjoy and enjoy to live, and are as 
idyllic in their native ways as any people I ever encountered. 

While at Taveta several of the adjacent tribes sent deputa- 
tions of young men and young girls to dance for me or give me 
conduct back to their provinces if I would go, bringing usually 
goats or sheep or some similar present to prove their friendliness, 
and Miriali, of Mungu (lat. 3° 34’ S.; long. 38°41’ E.), was con- 
stantly sending me envoys with presents, entreating me to visit 
his province before I visited Mandara his rival. I mention these 
things simply to show they are hospitable and generous notwith- 
standing their tribal jealousies ; and while my statement is in | 
such contradiction to reports that have been promulgated » 
by other travellers, and which I do not doubt was their 
experience, it tends to prove that you must not “rub these 
people the wrong way ” if you would know them at their best, 
any more than you would civilised races. 

Although the young girls are very beautiful in figure, their 
faces are not so attractive as in some of the other tribes of the 
high lands, and I came very near being betrayed into sup- 
posing that certain scars upon their bodies were the result of 
tattooing ;. after some investigation, however, I found that they 
resulted from cupping, which they resort to for their head- 
aches, or any other ailment, in fact nu matter what malady 
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afflicts them, they are great bloodletters, and the simple 
methods they employ I found might be useful even in 
civilised countries. They excoriate the surface with a little 
knife, or a piece of flint, or a piece of wire, and then place over 
it a gazelle horn with the pointed end cut off; they then apply 
suction by holding the horn firmly against the part cut 
and drawing with their lips the blood. If the malady is 
serious they make several applications, taking as much as an 
ounce and a half of blood from the sufferer. 
Some of the wives in Taveta have filed teeth, which is not a 
custom with the Wa-taveta tribe, but indicates that the women 
have been married from other provinces. This leads the casual 
traveller to suppose it to be a tribal custom. They frequently 
colour their teeth, their finger-nails, and the palms of the hands 
with a red stain procured from the “ she-dragon shrub”; but, asa 
rule, they keep their teeth beautifully polished with tooth sticks. 
Arab and Somali caravans bring up from the coast nutmegs, 
which are carried by the porters and natives as charms and 
used to allay fever; they form one of the important stock 
medicines which every nepara or headman carries; They use 
in great profusion pepper, which grows wild, and are very fond 
of eating raw plum tomatoes; these latter are very delicious, 
and have the flavour of the cultivated tomato. They roast 
ears of maize by their fire-places, which consist of three stones 
canted inward so as totouchat thetop. The maize is also eaten 
raw, and is palatable and nutritious. When they have no salt 
(which they always crave) they use chumvi stone; this has an 
alkaline flavour and answers very well as a substitute. The butter 
they make from cow’s milk is very white and waxy in appearance, 
and with a strong flavour of banana, as their cattleduring the rainy 
season are usually fed on the banana leaf and on the bananas that 
are unfit to keep oreat. They also make goat’s butter, called gee : 
this is strong in flavour and is very oily. The meat of their 
sheep, which are of the fat-tailed. species, is very strong, as is 
that of the goats. The beef is more or less tough. The 
chickens, strangely enough called kukuo, are very small and 
sinewy. The natives frequently sell a chicken, a hen that is 
laying, with the proviso that the eggs laid for four days, or 
‘according to arrangement, should be theirs. It is a very quaint 
custom to string these chickens upon the pole carried by the 
cook’s mate, together with pots and cans, and a cloth is kept 
fastened under the chicken so that if the hen lays en route the 
egg is preserved. In order to make sure that the purchaser 
will not defraud the seller the latter sends some boy of the 
tribe to follow the caravan three or four days, in order to take 
the product on the spot. 
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They tan the skins of animals in a very admirable and some- 
times unique manner. Aloe juice is placed upon the surface 
after the hair has been shaved off, and they then hang them up 
to dry in the sun, first carefully rasping off all the fat and fibre. 
Frequently they cut or shave the skins, leaving lozenge-shaped 
squares as decoration, which are variegated by the bare places, 
and these are very much affected by the el-moran. They also 
make a species of chamois leather from the goat-skins, softened 
by friction and grease. Their animals yield them a great deal 
ot fat; this they value highly, and, with a little instruction, 
they could soon be taught to make soap and ointments, these 
being much needed medicaments. 

They use the cow-hides for making loin cloths for the 
women, making shields and little three-cornered decorations 
which they sling across the dorsal part of the back with no 
apparent purpose except to brighten and whet their knives 
upon, or for mere decoration. ‘These hides they sometimes 
embellish with little rows of delicate beads, sometimes metal 
chains, and at times leave the hair of the animal upon them. 
The lads carry most artistically modelled wooden spears, in 
fact a perfect counterfeit of the Masai metal weapons, and the 
youths are always posing as prospective warriors. They are 
experts in the use of bows and arrows. 

The men, women, and children are all good swimmers, but 
they use very little water to keep their persons clean, sub- 
stituting instead grease, and in spite of all of its nutritive and 
cleansing properties, by the aggregation of the red clay they 
affect so much, the decomposition of the oil renders them 
rather odoruus when the fat becomes rancid. 

The women shave their heads with the exception of a little 
cushion or pad on the top from which they allow to grow one 
or two long strands, which are strung with beads; and at times 
they plait with beads the entire mat of hair into little pig-tails. 
The men frequently adorn themselves with head-dresses made 
of cows’ and calves’ stomachs stretched into shape when warm 
and pliant soon after the animal is killed; these hang down 
over their shoulders from their foreheads completely covering 
their heads, and are variously garnished with beads and delicate 
metal fringes. 

They affect great masses of pewter bracelets and bead arm- 
lets and leglets. The women universally wear a beaded belt of 
a set pattern, and many of those who might be designated as 
“the rich” wear quantities of beaded fringes about their waist, 
\. with long strings of metal beads of copper, "iron, and brass. 

‘. There were several ostriches belonging to the English post. 
It seemed very strange that the natives never became used to 
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them, seeing them as they did daily—but dozens of times during 
the day, when the natives would pass through the boma and the 
ostriches would flap their wings or rush at them, they would fly 
in clamorous terror. 

They had one or two games, like pitch andtoss. The children 
amuse themselves, as do other children, vying with each other, 
shooting birds with their bows and arrows, which they succeed 
in doing with great dexterity. They have some idea of forming 
companies and drilling, having a leader whom they are disposed 
to follow. Their education is one of imitation, and not of in- 
struction. They are impressionable and observing. Their 
reasoning faculties would naturally be quickened and vivified 
by being called into play, although at present they are at times 
somewhat slow to comprehend innovation in their old habits 
and customs. They are afraid of monkeys, and the lemur makes 
frequent nocturnal visitations to the settlements, to the distress 
of the people. 

There are in parts of these woods the most beautiful butter- 
flies, and some bright plumaged birds. 

Many of the men wear upon their arms jaw-shaped armlets, 
which are placed upon the upper arm in youth before 
the muscles are developed, and become imbedded in the flesh 
to such an extent that removal is almost like amputation, so 
painful and difficult is the operation. Upon the three arms 
from which I took the armlets I have in my collection, the scars 
were so pronounced that the owners of the surrendered armlets 
insisted that they should have enough metal armlets to cover. 
the scars. The wearing of these bracelets may possibly 
have had a phallic origin. I was told by an elder that the 
figures graven on the reverse sides of the armlet represented 
the male and female organs of generation, and that the 
armlet itself was of moon origin; this was all I could learn 
from them. But considering that the moon was the goddess 
of the Pheenicians, and of many of the mercenary peoples who 
served the Pheenicians, there seems something at least to 
investigate and that a close student may draw some conclu- 
sive analogy. Since offering this idea I have had placed in 
my hands by Frederick Taylor, an American traveller, a 
silver ring presented to him by the late King Ja-ja of Opobo, 
West Africa, representing,.as he was told, a shark’s jaw, which 
is identical in shape with the East African armlet, but dis- 
plays no distinctive ornamentation, excepting a little rosette, 
or flower-formi, on the articulation of the jaw. 

In common with other tribes, they have a great horror of 
insects and of all creeping things; and there are unfortunately 
many small vipers, a few pythons, and some puff adders. One 
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of the porters of my own caravan was viciously bitten in the 
foot by a viper while cutting grass on the plain. 

They have, too, a horror’of rain falling upon their bodies, and 
use the broad banana leaves as Arcadian umbrellas. 

Upon leaving Taveta, the people congregated about me and 
exacted a half promise from me to return some day ; and I felt 
a qualm of regret in leaving these people—these children of the 
forest—without having made some close tie, which would ensure 
after-communication with them in the years to follow. 

The next people of interest I met were the hostile Warombo. 
These people are divided into several factions or clans, but those 
that are most dreaded by thecaravanswerethe Rombochini. Until 
I started to visit Lake Chala (lat. 3° 18’ S.; long. 37° 39’ E.) they 
had never admitted a white person to their village, but they 
flocked down from the mountain side to see “ Bébé Bwana,” and 
were most eager that I should accompany them back to their vil- 
lage. After a general conference with my headman, it was deemed 
unwise and undignified, and that by so doing I should in a— 
manner lose a certain prestige, not only with my caravan, but 
with the natives ; it would be a condescension for me to visit 
a chief who had sent me no present. When this fact was estab- 
lished in the minds of the Rombo, the present was forthcoming, 
and during a quiet hour in the afternoon I went with my head- 
man and interpreter to visit the chief, who was ill in his boma. 

They are very unprepossessing people. Their industries 
consist in capturing big game, in dressing animal skins, jerking 
beef, some little agricultural pursuits, the making of their bows 
and arrows, and hunting. They use fire arrows and poisoned 
arrows. 

These people were in a state of absolute nudity, and were as 
unconscious of their condition as the white man would be with 
his clothes on. Their habits of polygamy are the same, and 
from all I could ascertain, their superstitions, and customs are 
similar to those of other tribes in this region. They occupy the 
hills sloping down to the plain, which is the thoroughfare of 
caravans, and are in such close proximity to Taveta, that they 
have some ideas of trade. However, when they found that I in- 
tended to descend to Devil’s Water, as Chala’s Lake is denoted, 
they made speedy retreat to their villages, with a feeling of horror 
that the white woman would dare venture into the very mouth 
of the Devil himself, thus instead of being troubled by their 

curiosity, in making an adventurous descent to the water’s edge, 
I was perfectly secure, and spared an awkward intrusion or 
possible panic. 

The descent and circumnavigation of Lake Chala has nothing 
to do with anthropological matters, except in so far as the super- 
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stition which hangs over it may lead to an insight as to native 
credulity and simplicity. It is believed that the Masai had a 
village where the crater lake now swells and gurgles, and that 
during a volcanic upheaval of Kilema-njaro the people and their 
herds and poultry were blown into mid-air, and that their spirits 
still hang in space, without home above or below, and that the 
moaning and soughing of the wind through the trees and the 
sirange rustling and mysterious noises that come from the 
reverberation of sound from the rocky cliffs which surround the 
lake, proceed from the spirits of these poor people, their cattle, 
and poultry. Although fish abound in great quantities in this 
lake the natives could not be induced to taste them. They visit 
lake Jipé and regale themselves with the flesh of the hippopota- 
mus, but although they eat crocodile flesh they would go hungry 
rather than taste the products of this limpid Lake Chala where 
they might easily obtain plenty of these reptiles. Itis a question 
how this craterlake becameinfested withcrocodiles. Thecreatures 
could not have emigrated from the waters on the plains, and up 
the mountain slopes to this point ; nor have I found any reports 
of their existence higher up in the mountain waters, which would 
possibly furnish the theory that they drifted down through some 
subterranean channel. The source of their presence in Lake 
Chala is at present a mystery. 

On reaching the people of Khé (lat. 3° 29’ S.; long. 37° 26’ 
E.), the stamp of the highland life of the characteristic Chaga 
races was manifest in the natives. They carried themselves 
with a majesty of mien and had an imperious way of asserting 
their importance over lesser tribes. 

They have a curious superstition in connection with the 
Colobus monkey, which I found among no other tribes. They 
believe that their ancestors inhabit the bodies of these creatures, 
and under no circumstances whatever will they kill or 
knowingly permit to be killed one of these beautiful apes ; and 
on approaching the forest where the monkeys abide in great 
numbers, there is an odd silence and furtive glances, as the 
natives pick their steps with precaution and almost hesita- 
tion, that would seem to indicate an honest belief in their super- 
stition. 

They use bow and arrows, and spears when they can get them. 
They have some plantations, do some hunting, and a little black- 
smith’s work. They use various furs to protect themselves 
against the cold, and their houses are rather of a better order 
and of more artistic shape than those previously’seen. 

From this point I took guides from the tribes, with the idea 
that I would hold these guides in case of attack or hostility, as 

hostages, and with the first tribe that made an assault on me or 
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my caravan, I would punish them in some unmistakable 
manner that would stand as a warning to all further aggressors. 
They were also useful to point out difficulties and show the 
more accessible paths. Before I completed my journey, I had 
forty of these half-prisoner guides, who were perfectly happy in 
their unconsciousness of the motive which actuated me. 

The people of Useri (lat. 3° 6’ S.; long. 37° 39’ E.) were 
somewhat disturbed in their minds upon the appearance of the 
white woman’s caravan. They were under German protection, 
flying the German flag, and hesitated to give me the welcome 
other tribes had extended. I sent two messengers to the sultan’s 
boma,saying I would await him half-an-hour, or, as they quaintly 
say, until the sun is there, pointing to a special place in the 
heavens; and while I was awaiting him it gave me a little 
opportunity to study the people. 

The women were decorated very much after the fashion of the 
Wa-taveta, with the exception that they wore from a clumped 
piece of hair in the centre of the forehead little circular orna- 
ments which hung down over the nose ; and some of them wore 
around their heads metal chains, which hung like fringes to 
their eyebrows; their ears, into which were thrust beads and 
pods and long: pendant rings, were pierced in many places. 
The men were shy and had a hang-dog look about their faces, 
which might have arisen from their recent subjugation by treaty 
by the Germans, and the presence of German soldiers in their 
midst ; they seemed uneasy and on the look-out for a surprise. 

The sultan did not make his appearance at the stated time, so 
I moved on, only to receive, when five minutes out of his pro- 
vince, a message by his prime minister that if I would return he 
would receive me, and that he had some fine presents. I promptly 
said: “The white woman never returns. If the sultan of Useri 
wishes to see her, let him follow her to the next encampment.” 
This resulted in his sending after me a meagre amount of 
presents, which I did not accept. In any country but Africa, 
this would assume the appearance of surliness or contempt on 
my part, but in Africa the prestige of the white man or woman 
must be maintained—by certain conventionalities, which are 
well known—with all the natives. 

We passed the fountains of Useri, which are more in the 
name than in fact, and more like pools than fountains. 

From this point; passing through many villages and small 
tribes, I directed my course to Kilmangelia. 

These people, the Wa-kilmangelia, had been very chary of 
admitting strangers to their forest village and had kept close 
guard over the entrances to prevent any caravan, especially a 
mzunga, from entering their dominion. It had been custognary 
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for these people, from time immemorial, to go down to the plain 
and barter with the caravans; and although it was disputed 
at one time that the liberty that was permitted-to me in 
Kilmangelia was any different from that bestowed upon 
other caravans, I have only to say that, by order of the sultan, 
I was permitted and invited to make a road through their 
forest into their village, and was there allowed to see their 
craftsmen at work and to observe many of their customs; and 
also to hold shauri with the sultan, who was paralysed and 
found it impossible to come to my-tent. He placed at my 
disposal their picturesque, circular, palaver ground which was 
a clearing in the centre of a village which overlooked the 
plains of the Masai land. While in this encampment the Masai 
watriors came as envoys from their people to inform me of 
the condition of the territory beyond, and I saw a thousand 
Masai, armed and ready for battle, having as an objective point 
the German territory around Arasha-jue which they had been 
forced to evacuate by the Germans. 

At first, the Masai, on entering Kilmangelia, to visit me, were 
disposed to be very hostile and tried to exact hongo, and when 
I promptly replied, I certainly should not pay hongo to Masai 
in Kilmangelia, they became very inimical and made a good 
many blustering threats of what would happen to me if I 
ventured on the plain. However, in a few days the edge of 
their antagonism was dulled, and the Masai wives came to me, 
bringing large pieces of what they called Tobacco Stone, a soft 
alkali stone—which they powder and mix with their tobacco 
for snuff—and also salt stone, mchumiva, which they use as a 
condiment with their food. 

Before leaving the Masai I was enabled to get many of their 
characteristic articles, such as a vulture feather pannier, vulture. 
feather shoulder capes, dancing masks of various kinds, shields, 
swords, and a collarette made of cropped ostrich feathers stuck 
through leather, so that the quills make a rough surface on 
the inner side; this is worn only by the warrior who has killed 
twelve persons, and resembles in theory the robe of Janus, as 
the roughness on the inner side produced by the quills ex- 
coriates the surface of the neck of the wearer :—the warrior 
who gave me this collar had the blood streaming from 
his throat to his waist. One warrior presented me with a 
wooden case filled with ostrich feathers, which he carried with 
him to replace the feathers in his warrior mask and for other 
decorations. I bought several of the cow-skins worn by the 
women as clothing, and for bedding at night, for the cold is 
extreme. - They presented me also with a dancing wand, and 
one of their nebara or cloths made of strips of white cotton 
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embellished with red, of various designs, and which they sling 
from their shoulders; also a Colobus monkey tail, which they 
wear under their knees over the long oval bells, and a hyena 
tail decorated with a lio mane and Colobus monkey tails, 
which they suspend from their shoulders as an emblem of war. 

There is a great deal of bluster about these people, and 
although, as I have said, they are the bogey men of Africa, I 
think anyone of nerve and self-possession need have no fear when 
they threaten immediate attack. A warrior came rushing up 
to me with his spear and planted it into the ground before me, 
and screamed, “ Woh, woh!” I reached behind me and seized 

‘my gun and rushed towards him and said, “Woh, woh!” 
Suffice it to say, I own that spear! | 

A youth stole the ground cloth of my tent, was caught, 
chained, and brought one day’s march after me. His relations 
gave as ransom after returning the cloth, a cow, two goats, and 
a quantity of fruit. I handed the youth over to the Germans, 
but pleaded for mercy, being touched by the heartfelt agony 
of his old mother. He was freed after many promises on 
his part, after receiving five strokes, and came rushing to me 
full of gratitude, prostrated himself flat on the ground and 
tossed at me armsful of grass, offering to carry a load, and 
this quite voluntarily—for a day or more, to evince his 
gratitude. I cite this to show that the natives are capable of 
feelings of contrition, as well as of gratitude. As another 
proof of their sentimental nature, a little maid from Kilema 
seeing I had no rings upon my hands, murmured very deplor- 
ingly, “ Poor Bébé, no rings.” With a sudden accession of 
generosity she slipped from her own fingers her numerous 
metal rings and exclaimed as she proffered them to me, and I 
placed them on my own fingers, “ M/’ zuria sana”—very beauti- 
ful—and settled herself back upon her heels admiringly gazing 
at me, with her own denuded hands clasped across her abdomen. 
Fortunately I succeeded in taking a photograph of her at this 
juncture. 

These Masai are true warriors and raiders. They keep a 
subject tribe, the Wa-rombutta, who do their hunting and what 
meagre agriculture they indulge i in. This tribe is insignificant 
in appearance and, although servile and subject to the Masai, 
are not slaves ; they present almost the appearance of dwarfs. 
I saw no man amongst them who attained a height over four 
feet and a few inches ; most of them were very much smaller. 

The Masai know no law but that of capture, and attack the 
Taveta with much animosity. Their habit of forbidding passage 
through their territory is effected by placing in the middle of 
the path, over which an individual or a caravan must pass, a 
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bullet over which they cross two twigs stripped of foliage, with 
the exception of a tufted top; the first person crossing this 
barrier is usually speared or shot. Not knowing of this custom, 
I inadvertently came to such a barrier and kicked it aside, when 
I was seized by one of my headmen, who held me back, inform- 
ing me that if I crossed that point I should most likely be 
assassinated, and in a moment about thirty young Masai 
warriors made their appearance in a great state of agitation, 

with frantic gesticulations announcing that I must pay a certain 
amount of hongo for the depredation I had committed. How- 
ever, these people were soon satisfied with a few lumps of 
pluestone—which they prize as highly as donkeys and cattle— 
not as a penalty, but given to them as a present, for I felt that 
if I failed to recognise, in such a slight manner, their arbitrary 
right of prohibiting me from entering their country, it might in 
the end result seriously, not only to myself but to other caravan 
leaders. 

The women paint their faces white with red streaks, and 
sometimes wear a close-fitting cow-hide hood, which is embel- 
lished at the edges with iron coils presenting a most ghastly 
appearance. The men also indulged upon occasions, more or 
less frivolous, in paint and decoration of the body, by daubing 
on splashes of colour. Their hands and feet are excessively 
small. This I also found to be the case throughout all the 
Chaga tribes. 

It was with great difficulty I succeeded in getting instan- 
taneous pictures of any of the tribes. They regard a camera as 
a species of witchcraft, and are put to flight the moment they 
see a square box held up before them. 

In Kilmangelia they were willing to bring great calabashes, 
holding two or three gallons vf pombé, fresh brewed, as well as 
quaint hide-bound boxes with neatly fitting covers, holding 
about two quarts of honey; these would be placed in front of 
my tent in long rows, as an offering. 

The principal men of the tribe would sit by the hour round 
my tent while my musical box would be playing, and, waving 
themselves pene and forward, repeat: “God! god! god! 
give us rain! god, give us cloths!” until I began to feel that my 
resources in the way of exerting influence with the supreme 
power were very much over-taxed ! 

A messenger visited me at this place, to say that if I would 
come alone about five miles from that point, he would show me 
something that no white person had ever seen. He was nota 
Kilmangelian but of another tribe. Here they showed mea 
stone spear-head, the exact shape and size of the Masai spears, 
which was kept buried and was unknown to anyone but the 
2E2 
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chief and one or two of his prime ministers, and which passed 
in line of descent from chief to son. I asked him how long it 
had been in their possession. He said, “Since the sun made 
day and the moon lighted the night.” I further asked, “ Was 
it before Kilema-njaro spat the fire?” He replied, “Oh, long 
before that.” He begged of me not to reveal the place of hiding, 
or the name or province of his tribe, as he said the “ Ditch ” (?) 
would take it from him, but it illustrated a very important 
point in the history of the origin of tiese people. 

One day quite inadvertently, while my men were halting, 
according to my habit I was strolling about to get away from 
the din and confusion, looking at the flora and fauna; after 
reaching a point about half a mile from my caravan I stepped 
upon what seemed a firm surface and fell through a perfect 
screen of vines and shrubbery into acave. I have brought 
pieces of the stone which made the body of the cave and a small 
piece of the stone mortar, which stood in one corner concealed 
by its cover of moss and lichens, so long had it been undis- 
turbed. The cave was of an irregular oven shape; part had 
been made and part was natural; it undermined the surface of 
the earth above it, which came over sharp to the edge, and then 
the vines fell as a pent obscuring the entrance. It was about 
four feet square and five and a half in height, and evidently had 
been a sinith’s workshop. There were several stones up against 
the wall, upon the floor, which seemed to have served as forms 
to sit upon and one that must have been used as an anvil, bore the 
abrasions of heavy blows and was much discoloured with smoke. 
I was so eager that no one should discover me in this cave that 
I hastily withdrew, fully intending some day to make fuller 
investigation as well as to search elsewhere for similar evidences 
of the Stone Age. 

Here allow me to digress and call attention to the excavations 
at the foot of the hill upon which Mandara’s boma is founded, 
which I entered, only to be recalled by the warning of my head- 
man, before I was able to make a full investigation. 

The features of all these people, well illustrated in the pictures 
I took, are anything but negroid, but are more Egyptian. Their 
heads are long, their brows well-fashioned ; and with the excep- 
tion of their noses with the open inflated nostril, there is a certain 
amount of symmetry in their lineaments. They are, from all I 
can ascertain, of an entirely different origin from the peoples on 
the coast, central, or west side of Africa. There remains no 
evidence of cannibalism, if it ever existed, although the 
warriors of various tribes drink the hot blood of the bullock 
before going into battle, and eat raw steaming meat hacked from. 
live creatures; but they do not eat human flesh. They also make 
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incisions into their wrists, and suck their own blood to put 
heart into themselves. 

The use of grass as a sign of truce is more general with the 
Masai than with any other tribe I met, possibly from the exi- 
gencies arising from warrior habits, and part of the equipment of 
the women is a bunch of grass, which they fasten to their cow- 
hide belts or under some of their i iron rings, in order to have it 
at hand when an occasion arises to manifest amity. 

With these tribes the doctors are usually men, but all mid- 
wifery is done by old women. The women, as a whole, are 
healthy and realise their maternal vocations with but little 
suffering. Relative to other generic functions which are incum- 
bent upon all women, they observe the greatest delicacy and are 
more than modest. 

In pointing out a direction, instead of using their fingers, or 
nodding their heads, as we do, they point with their tongues; 
and the Scotch and Irish habit of spitting upon a gift for good 
luck is here carried to a vast extent. They even proffer their 
faces to be spat upon as an evidence of your good feeling. They 
never kiss. Moved by tender sentiment they may be seen to 
clasp the palms of their hands spasmodically, impetuously 
unclasp them and then press them upon the person they yearn to 
manifest their affection towards. 

They brought me a white gdat of peace, which was killed in 
my camping ground, and then made blood-brotherhood with me. 
This has been so often described it seems useless to speak 
further about it, only it has been described with a certain 
amount of disgusting detail, which certainly, in my experience 
was omitted, if it is even necessary upon other occasions. 

In medical matters they are very primitive. They use many 
of the native herbs and the fruits of some of the trees, but are 
ever eager for bluestone, as they suffer from inflammation of the 
eyes, caused by exposure and doubtless specific diseases in the 
blood, as well as the acrid smoke ever befouling their huts, which 
have no outlet for its escape. And here, let me say these 
specific diseases are frequently endemic,—not importations in 
all cases; for tribes who have never intermingled with the 
white man’s caravans give strong manifestations of venereal 
diseases, and in no way can they be traced to the invasion of 
other people in their country. In this I seek verification by 
reference to Dr. Parke’s assertion. 

Blackberry vines were in great profusion, and the berry, which 
was already formed, but which was not yet ripe when I was in 
the country, seemed most luxuriant and large. In this particular 
region there is a plant which looks very much like the currant ; 

it is called “ grape” by the missionaries. There is alsoan edible 
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fruit bearing strong resemblance to dried apples, also sugar-cane 
everywhere. 

I saw numerous flint or stone rasps—flint usually—for shaving 
the head and face as well as other parts of the body, and also 
used for denuding the animals’ hides of hair. They also use 
flints when they have no knives to excavate their wooden dishes 
and bowls, and as tree choppers. 

There is a certain distinction in the women’s costumes, which 
is as significant in import as the sleeves of the garments of the 
Japanese women. A woman who is dissolute usually wears the 
garments of the coast tribes and is more or less tabooed by the 
more virtuous among her own people. This too from no high 
sense of morality, but from the reascn that the declassed woman 
has bartered her favours to the porters of the caravans; herein 
resides the secret of her disgrace. 

Their ideas of hospitality are of a very singular character. 
If one sultan visits another, or any man of importance visits 
another, or even friend visits friend, in the Chaga tribes, the 
one visited puts at his friend’s disposal one or more of his 
wives, and gives him the general freedom of the boma. These 
civilities are common, and interchanged all through Chagaland. 

While on my way from Kilmangelia to Mireali’s country, 
going south, I saw one or two Albinos. Their hair was not the 
yellow discoloration which one finds throughout Africa, produced 
by the application of lime, but was white and flossy, and the 
eyes were of a very, very pale pink, much like white rabbits’, 
with a sickly, unprepossessing shade over the face that has no 
place in the gamut of colour. They look dejected and mean, 
quite deficient in the elasticity that most of the natives present. 
They were very shy, and refused to hold communication with 
any of the interpreters or with me. I proffered them presents ; 
they would not take them, but ran away and hid in the adjacent 
bushes. Their teeth were filed into points and discoloured. 
They are low of stature and with sloping foreheads, looking 
much like Aztecs, and seemed, from all physical indications, to 
be the most degraded Africans I met. What tribe those people 
belonged to I could not learn. 

The keen sight of the native is amazing. Frequently they 
would say, “ Bébé bwana, very soon is such a mountain,” and I 
strained my eyes into the long distances of space, unable to 
detect the slightest indication of a mountain, or the appearance 
of a caravan they might speak of; neither could I with my field- 
glasses descry anything I could so name. However, in the course 
of a day or two’s march, we would encounter this mountain. 
There is one thing to be said on this point. May they not be so 
well acquainted with the character of the country, and by 
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traversing it so frequently have they not learned that the caravan 
of the white man marches at such and such a speed, and is 
likely in one or two days to encounter something they know as 
a fixed point? Orcan it be that they have this keenness of sight, 
peculiar to all natives, but in their case extremely accentuated ? 

The men and women seem to eat together, but some travellers 
have been betrayed into thinking they are not permitted to do 
so, for the reason that the onerous duties of the wives in cooking 
sufficient food for the family will call them away during the 
meal. They sit about and wait upon the men, but with no 
other restriction than would be evinced by a woman among the 
working classes in any other country. A friend strolling into a 
boma during meal time, without being asked or manifesting any 
hesitation, will squat down by the trencher bowls containing the 
food and partake as if he was quite at home. They are par- 
ticularly fond of fats, and will eat the hippopotamus, which has 
a reeking oleaginous flesh, with the greatest gusto. 

On approaching Mireali’s province, Mungu ascended the last 
hill to his boma; the track was very rocky and difficult for my 
porters ; I soon heard the buzz and hum of distant voices, and 
on searching for a solution of the hubbub I found on the top of 
the hill two or three thousand people, among whose vestments 
a bright red colour seemed to prevail; moving and circling 
about, but all converging on one point; as I neared them I 
discovered that the centre of attraction was a man standing 
upon a rock, a native, tall and handsome, but dressed in 
a pair of German military trousers, a white knitted shirt 
with a brilliant pin on the bosom, a celluloid high collar, a 
cravat of the most. flaming colour, a striped woollen ‘Scotch 
shooting coat, a pair of Russian-leather shoes with brown- 
coloured gaiters, and a flamboyant pocket handkerchief. His 
fine head was disfigured by wearing a black silk hat, he carried 
an English walking stick, and held in his hand a pair of Dent’s 
gloves. This was Mireali, the handsomest man in Africa, the 
most noble and majestic chief--if not the most powerful. This 
chivalrous chief had summoned all his people—several thou- 
sand—to bid me welcome, and thinking to do the white woman 
honour had bedecked himself in this cast-off finery of some of 
the American hunters, and of the various other persons of 
different nationalities who had but recently been in his province. 

When all the salaams had been made, Mireali welcomed me 
with great ceremony. He took me to his old boma, which 
presented rather a ghastly appearance. It appeared that 
Mandara had burnt his house, and the charred remnants of 
his first advance in civilisation—built by Swahili labour, and 
in such a style as one might find in Zanzibar—were alone to be 
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seen. His present boma was separated from this site by a 
rubble dry stone fence, about ten feet high and three and a half 
in thickness, upon which two or three pet goats usually dis- 
ported themselves, and frequently all his wives and the women 
of his wives would look up over this fence, to see “bébé 
bwana.” As soon as I had an opportunity of exchanging a few 
words with Mireali—when he asked me for all the white men 
who had visited him, especially the Americans, such as Abbot, 
Chandler, Carroll, Stevens, and others—I said, “ Mireali, why do 
you wear these clothes? They make you look like a goat. I 
want to see you in your own native costumes, and see you as 
Mireali, the great African sultan that you are.” The next 
morning he presented himself with an enormous cloth, as 
large as four table cloths, wound around him in the most 
graceful and artistic manner, and trailing behind him, carrying 
a long spear, and backed up by his wives and followers, all in 
native costumes. The wives all wear pieces of “ Americana,” 
which is somewhat superior to the trade “ gumpty,” with quan- 
tities of beaded and metal ornaments. He looked truly majestic 
as he advanced with his picturesque cortége, and I could not 
help recalling some of the old pictures of Roman senators. 
His mien was full of composure, yet gracious in his desire to 
be hospitable,and there was a lurking anxiety withal, which 
manifested itself in his furtive glances, as if he sought to know 
what would most please me. In the course of the day he 
brought me sheep, with fat tails dragging on the ground, one 
or two of which he had been fattening especially for me 
(these could scarcely have been more burdened with superfluous 
flesh) ; also numerous goats, and one cow after another until 
the number reached ten. This was a thing unparalleled in 
African generosity,as one or two cows are considered a right 
royal offering; this man, however, in his eagerness to know 
more of me and make me feel he was my friend, and to engage 
my friendship, had nothing in his province that he would not 
have bestowed upon me had I expressed the desire to possess 
it. We had many talks and I found him intelligent, his brain 
alert and susceptible of impressions, and with a general dis- 
content with his condition, and a craving to become more like the 
white men. My finest music box he coveted without any dis- 
position to dissemble and was never happier than when watching 
the wheels go round and marking the intonations of the carols. 
Finally, in a spasm of desire —which overcame him—to possess 
this box, he came and planted before me his own personal spear 
and said, “ Bébé bwana, take this and let me have your musie 
box.” I gave him the music box, happy to possess the spear. 
I queried, “ How will you keep this box from being stolen, as 
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your other treasures have been stolen, by Mandara?” He led 
me to an excavation in a secluded spot, under the shade of 
banana trees in the middle of his plantation which was lined 
with stone slabs and completely covered inside with hyrax and 
monkey skins, and here he placed his treasure with a jewelled 
sword I had brought to him from England, and after covering 
it up with a lid and replacing the sod, he said, “Mandara can 
never find that.” 

I am authoritatively informed that this habit of burying 
treasures, especially ivory, is universally resorted to by all 
African tribes. 

The women of his wives are totally naked, wearing decorative 
headed ropes, twenty-four or thirty in number, around their 
waists, arms and legs, but with no other attempt at clothing. They 
are most beautifully formed, dark in colour, and their features 
are absolutely pretty. Their teeth are glittering white, and 
they seem to give a great deal of attention to the decoration of 
their bodies with their beads, which are usually white, and 
either pale or dark blue or solid colours, and dainty in the 
extreme. They also wear cloth and leather pendants which 
may be denominated as African fig-leaves. These articles are 
likewise worn by some of the men and many of the children, 
and are profusely ornamented. The grace of these women in 
moving about is the grace which belongs to all people who are 
in the habit of earrying loads over mountainous countries on 
their heads, and they have almost the movement of a gazelle in 
climbing and descending the mountains. This imparts to them 
a somewhat haughty mien as they approach you without loads. 
They are great posers when they are en evidence, when they 
have an audience from other tribes, or when the white man 1s 
present. 

Mireali represents all that is superior and intelligent among 
these tribes. He has as a rival in intelligence, the youngest 
sultan in East Africa, Miriami, who has possessions in Kilema. 
This young prince, after I had bestowed upon him all kinds of 
presents still looked somewhat downcast, and when I asked, 
“Is there anything else you would like? Are my gifts not to 
your pleasure ? ” replied, “ Ah, dio, bébé bwana; but I want 
an English saw and an English hammer.” I asked;“ What do you 
want these for?” He answered, “Ah, bébé bwana, I want 
to build an English house and live like a white man.” I 
promised to send him the saw. He said, “ Ah, yes, they all 
promise, but they all forget; the white man always lies.” I° 
said, “ Stop, Miriami, you must not speak to a white woman in 
that way. I never lie. I will send you thesaw.” And upon 
my return, this thing haunted me together with other promises I 
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had made these poor people, and I never rested, day or night, until | 
every one had met a fulfilment, and Miriami had his saw. So it 

is, I think, if people when visiting their country, instead of 
taking useless, valueless, showy trumpery, would give these 

people implements, useful and simple to understand, and-take a 

little trouble to teach them their uses, they would be found 

willing, appreciative, and grateful. 

Their suffering from cold in these districts—for the wind rises 
at fourin the afternoon—is very pitiful, and although they have 
quantities of furs they are constantly asking for clothes and 
blankets to keep them warm. The various fibres and grasses 
which abound throughout the land are capable of being made into 
fabrics, exactly as they have been utilised by the people of Mada- 
gascar, Peru, and other countries. If only the simplest looms, 
without mechanical intricacies, were introduced into the district, 
they could very soon supply their own requirements. It does 
not require a great stretch of imagination to believe that people 
who are capable of making the delicate chains, of which I saw 
so many examples, and who can weld such beautiful spears, 
make shields, fashion gourds, and tan leather, with as great 
skill as they do, are capable of much better things if they 
were once properly directed. 

The entire civilisation of this section of Africa must come by 
the introduction of those practical things, which will bring into 
their lives the comforts of enlightened races. 

Mireali' has made some very fair candles out of the bees- 
wax; he craves for light, and no more welcome gift did I 
bestow on him than candles, oil, and soap. They could also, 
by the introduction of such simple sugar presses as are used. 
to-day in Madagascar, express the juice from the sugar cane, 
which grows in great abundance, and provide for themselves 
this appetizing edible, preserving it for such times as there were 
no crops, and having the benefit of its nourishment when the 
harvests failed. Also they would regard every new employment 
in which they might become skilled as an amusement; they 
delight in the novelties which the white man brings, and Mireali 
showed me with great pride twelve folding wooden chairs, like 
deck chairs, and a table of his own manufacture before which he 
sat while eating, and he was perfectly delighted when I gave 
him a table cloth, napkins, knives and forks, a set of little china 
tea cups and saucers, and some tea. The most remarkable 
afternoon tea I had during my African season was in his boma, 
‘ sitting on a four-legged stool, surrounded by his wives, and 
waited upon by himself, with a cup of tea of his own brewing, 
some sugar cane, bananas, an attempt at bread made from banana 
flour, and a tomato salad which he had himself concocted. I had 
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taken some boxes of sweets, but these people did not care for them. 
The boys took the sugar plums, used them as marbles, and shot 
them out of their fingers at targets. 

Leaving Mireali, I went direct to Mandara’s at Mochi. There 
was some commotion among the people, in consequence of the 
occupation of Mandara’s old boma by the German garrison, and 
they were disturbed, and uncertain as tothe future. They were 
not allowed to have guns, and their spears had ‘been generally 
gathered up by the Germans. Thus they were very much de 
pressed and discouraged, with the exception of Mandara himself, 
who never permits himself to betray any weakness. 

The habits and customs of these people are all the same. Their 
superstitions are the same, and although they are not industrious, 
one cannot admit they are idle. Ifa man must go two miles 
over a mountain pass to get enough water to drink for one day, 
he cannot be considered lazy, if, when he comes home, he lolls 
about, overcome by the heat of a tropical sun or chilled by the 
wild periodical winds. 

On leaving Mandara the tribes were more or less scattered, 
and going down the German route from Taveta, where I touched 
according to promise to see my friends, I found the German 
swamps—especially the papyrus swamps—difficult and un- 
interesting. The people had deserted the country, retiring 
back into the fastnesses of the mountains, in consequence of the 
raids made upon the Masai and the Masais raid upon the people 
through this section, and so they were afraid to put in’ an 
appearance. Occasionally a bevy of ten or fifteen would come 
to sell us food or make exchange of presents; but it deprived 
the German route of much interest, until we struck the various 
plantations, within fifty miles or so of the coast, which were 
occupied by German officers and scientific men of culture and 
experience, who were testing the agricultural fertility of Africa 
in raising tobacco, rice, and some coffee. 

It was at Misinda, on the German side, that my porters 
dropped me in my palanquin, and I was injured. The tender- 
ness and attention of my men throughout the remnant of my 
journey—five days—to Penganai, was most pathetic. I was 
without the attention of any woman, and had I been a child in 
arms these stalwart fellows could not have been more careful if 
each of them had been in attendance upon his own and dearly 
beloved child. 

In conclusion—the detail of the journey has no place here, 
but the evidences that I have brought of the gentleness and in- 
telligence of these natives certainly bears an indisputable proof 
in their own lineaments, and if a spirit is aroused among 
so-called humanitarians or those who have interests involved 
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in East Africa to such an extent that they study the practical 
employment of these people in arts and crafts, which they 
may conduct within the limits of their own territory, and 
some movement is put abroad to make proper roads and sub- 
stitute for human beasts of burden mechanical methods of 
transportation, there is a brilliant future for East Africa. If 
the slaves who are now in Africa had some means of self-libera- 
tion, by which they could pay for themselves by their own 
work instead of becoming the paupers of a zealous philanthropy, 
and if they were treated as the children they are in all matters 
appertaining to Christianity and legal codes, the future. of these 
people would be assured ; and I am prepared to say if the East 
Africans need a friend, and it is in my power to co-operate with 
any body of men or women to promote their interests on these 
lines, let me be known as that friend. 
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Annual General Meeting. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
‘JANUARY 26TH, 1892. 


Epwaep B. Tyor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The CHAIRMAN declared the ballot open, and appointed Mr. 
J. ALLEN Brown and Lieut.-Colonel JosEpH HarTLEy Scruti- 
neers. 

The Treasurer read the following Report :— 


TREASURER’S Report For 1891. 


The receipts from the sources which usually form the revenue 
of the Anthropological Institute have during the year 1891 
amounted to £556 8s. 7d., being £5 18s. 11d. less than in 
1890; but, notwithstanding this apparent falling off, the nature 
of the income is of a more satisfactory character. We have 
only received one life composition in 1891, instead of two, as 
in 1890, and the subscriptions for the year 1891 received during 
the year were more than in any of the three previous years, 
and £35 14s. more than those for 1890. The sales of publica- 
tions were also greater than they have been in any of the five 
preceding years, and £6 5s, 3d. more than in 1890. The sum 
of £8 has been received for books, &c., sold from the Library, to 
make room for more recent acquisitions which are of greater 
value to the Institute; and £60 have been received towards 
the printing of “ Anthropological Notes and Queries,” on 
account of which, up to the end of the year, only £17 11s. 6d. 
had been paid ; the balance remaining in hand till required. I 
am informed that a further sum of £20 has been voted for this 
work by the British Association. 

The ordinary expenditure for the year has been £609 Os. 9d., 
being £52 12s. 2d. more than the receipts from revenue, but 
£47 16s. 7d. less than the corresponding expenditure for 1890 ; 
notwithstanding an increase of nearly £10 in postage, caused 
by special efforts to bring ourselves and our work more promi- 
nently before the public. The reduction of expenditure has, in 
fact, been chiefly on account of the Journal, and can therefore 
neither be expected nor desired to continue. A further sum of 
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£4 17s. 7d. has been spent on binding out of the £20 set aside 
for that purpose last year, leaving £6 5s. 6d. still in hand. 
The liabilities at the end of 1891 (other than our moral 


liability to life members) were :— 


Rent for one quarter. . ee -- 41 5 0 
Two numbers of Journal, say o O86 
“ Anthropological Notes and Queries” 42 8 6 
Small sundries, say .. 
Total oe £185 0 0 


The assets at the same date were: £800 of stock (worth 
about £880), and cash in hand and at Bank £71 11s. 9d, 
besides some unpaid subscriptions, and the library, and stock 
of publications, 

While, however, the Institute is perfectly solvent, and its 
income for the past year is of an encouraging character, it must 
not be forgotten that its expenditure is and must continue to 
be in excess of its present income, and that our efforts to 
increase that income must therefore on no account be relaxed. 


A. L. LEwIs, 
Treasurer. 
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The Secretary, Mr. Cutupert E. Peek, read the following 
Report :— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR THE YEAR 1891. 


During the past year twelve Ordinary Meetings have been 
held, in addition to the Annual General Meeting. 


The following is a list of the various communications that 
have been submitted to the Institute during the year :-— 


1. Exhibition of Sketches of Horse Ornaments, Symbolic Survivals. By 
G. M. Atkinson. 

2. Note on the People and Languages of New Ireland and Admiralty Islands. 
By Sidney H. Ray. 

3. Note on the presence of a Mongoloid Element in Brittany. By Cte. A. 
Mahé de la Bourdonnais. 

4, Religion and Family among the Haidas (Queen Charlotte Islands). By 
the Rev. Charles Harrison. 

5. Note on the Haidas. By Miss A. W. Buckland. : 

6. Retrospect of Work done at my Anthropometric Laboratory at South 
Kensington. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

7. The Anthropometric Laboratory of Ireland. By Professor D.J.Cunning- 
ham, M.D., and Professor A. C. Haddon, M.A. 

8. The Skull and some of the other Bones of the Skeleton of Cornelius 
Magrath, the Irish Giant. By Professor D. J. Cunningham, M.Ds F.R.S. 

9. Exhibition of Objects from the Pacific Islands and the West Coast of 
America, collected during the Voyages of Vancouver. By Charles H. Read, 
F.S.A. 

10. Notes on the Natives of Fakaofu (Bowditch Island). By J. J. Lister. 

11. Upon the Types of the Early Inhabitants of Mesopotamia. By T. G. 
Pinches. 

12. Babylonian Tablets, belonging to Sir Henry Peek, Bart. Exhibited by 
Cuthbert E. Peek, M.A. 

13. Babylonian Tablets. Exhibited by F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 

14. On a Message Stick from Jardine River, and Notes on Queensland Natives. 
By Professor A..C. Haddon, M.A. oo, 

15. The Natives of Borneo. Edited from the Papers of the late Hugh Brooke 
Low, Esq. By H. Ling Roth. 

16. On the Origin and Sacred Character of certain Ornaments of the South 
East Pacific. By Charles H. Read, F.S.A. 

17. Curious Words and Customs connected with Royalty and Chieftainship 
among the Hova and other Malagasy Tribes. By the Rev. James Sibree. 

18. Decorative Carving on Wood, especially on’ the Burial Memorials of the 
Bétsiléo Malagasy ; with illustrative rabbings. By the Rev. James Sibree. 

19. On the Primitive Characters of the Flint Implements of the Chalk Pleteau 
of Kent, with reference to the question of their Glacial or Pre-Glacial Age. By 
Joseph Prestwich, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 

20. On Certain Rude Implements from the North Downs. By B. Harrison. 
Pres Notes on Flint Implements from the Chalk Plateau. By De Barri 

wshay. 

22. Photograph of a Sculptured Human Figure found in Sarawak. Exhibited 
by Lady Brooke (H.H. the Ranee of Sarawak). 

23. Imprints of the Hand, by Dr. Forgeot, of the Laboratoire d’ Anthropologie 
Criminale, Lyon. Exhibited by Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

24, The Limits of Savage Religion. By Edward B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.B.S. 
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25. Perforated Stones of South Africa. By H. Mitford Barber. 
2S. Notes on the Indians of the Similkameen, British Columbia. By Mrs. 8. 
8. Allison. 
27. The Toltec Relics of Teotihuacan, Mexico. By Osbert H. Howarth. 
28. Burial Customs of New Britain. By the Rev. B. Danks. 


In the course of the year four numbers of the Journal have 
been issued: namely, Nos. 74, 75, 76, and 77. These contain 
377 pages of letterpress, and are illustrated by 16 plates and 
woodcuts. : 

Twenty-eight new members have been elected during the 
year, viz., one honorary, two corresponding, and twenty-five 
honorary members ; eleven members have retired or been struck 
off by the Council, and fifteen members have been removed by 
death. 

In the following table the present state of the Institute, with 
respect to the number of members, is compared with its con- 
dition at the corresponding period of last year :— 


Honorary. | Corresponding. | Compounders. 


January Ist, 1891 43 76 94 217 ' 430 
2 
Since deceased .. 5 és 6 4 


Since elected 


Since retired or 
been struck off 3 8 


January Ist, 1892 39 75 89 229 432 


The following are the names of the ordinary members whose 
deaths have been reported during the year :— 


His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 
Dr. G. W. Daniell. 

Walter Kidman Foster. 

Mrs. C. A. Fraser. 

Sir R. N. Fowler, Bart. 

Colonel E. Cecil Johnson. 

Professor H. N. Moseley. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Northesk. 
M. J. Odgers. 

James Rae. 


Dr. Tylor has consented to allow himself to be nominated for 


a second term of office as President, and the Council desire to 
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bear testimony to the unflagging interest he has taken in the 
affairs of the Institute during the past year. Probably the 
most important event during the past year has been the 
preparation of a new edition of “Notes and Queries,” under 
the editorship of Dr. Garson and Mr. Read. The work has 
been in great part re-written, and will be on sale in a few days. 
A. sum of money having been voted for the binding of 
periodicals, &c., this very necessary work is being proceeded 
with. In concluding the report the Secretary desires to express 
his thanks to Mr. Rudler for the advice and assistance he has 
on all occasions most freely given him on all points of doubt: or 
difficulty in connection with the affairs of the Institute. 


The Reports were adopted on the motion of Mr. MAuRIcE 
BEAUFORT, seconded by the Hon. J. ABERCROMBY. 


The PreswenT delivered the following Address :— 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 


By Epwarp B. Tytor, D.C.L., F.R.S., President. 


IN summing up the account of last year’s work, which it is my 
duty as President to lay before the Institute, it is pleasant to 
_ record that the year has been moderately prosperous to us as a 
Society, and that the papers read have furnished the Journal 
with solid anthropological material, including not a little new 
work. 

In the department of physical anthropology we have had 
from our Vice-President, Mr. Francis Galton, notice of the 
re-establishment of his Anthropometric Laboratory within the 
precincts of the South Kensington Museum. The importance 
of correlated measurements of man is now being brought 
into public’ view by applications of practical use, as in criminal 
anthropology by M. Alphonse Bertillon. We may follow with 
much interest Mr. Galton’s observations on “ finger-marks,” the 
patterns of which seem not to vary indiscriminately, but to fall 
into a few well-marked classes, suggesting that natural selection 
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was not alone operative in their determination, but that some 
more direct relation of cause to effect may be inferred. If I 
may express an opinion, I will say that at present, when ~ 
natural selection is apt to be treated as a universal solvent in 
biological phenomena, cases in which forms appear not to have 
been sifted out, but directly produced, may often point to other 
real causation. In this connexion may be mentioned the 
imprints of the hand by Dr. Forgeot of the Paris Laboratory 
of Criminal Anthropology, which show that the marks left by 
a human hand on sucha surface as a greasy window-pane suffice 
to identify for life the individual who even accidentally im- 
pressed them. Professor Cunningham and Professor Haddon 
record the formation of their Anthropometric Laboratory in 
Dublin, promising valuable results. The skeleton of Cornelius 
Magrath, the Irish giant, furnished the text for discussion of the 
development of abnormal stature. In this physical branch of 
the subject mention is to be made of Mr. Pinches’ paper on the 
types of the early inhabitants of Mesopotamia, a contribution 
to the problem of distinguishing the old Akkadian stock from 
the so-called Semitic types of Babylonia-Assyria. It were to 
be wished that we knew better the nature of the Akkadian 
hair, which might combine with evidence of language to 
confirm or upset the theory of their Tartar affinity. 

On the side of geology and prehistoric archeology the Insti- 
tute has had communications of the first importance, embodying 
the researches of Professor Prestwich, Messrs. B. Harrison and 
De Barri Crawshay, on the Flint Implements of the Chalk 
Plateau of Kent. Since 1869 implements of rude paleolithic 
kind have been found in various places high on the chalk by Dr. 
John Evans and others, and their anthropological importance has 
been made evident by the careful study of Mr. Harrison. The 
number found and examined by him, Mr. Crawshay,- Mr. 
Spurrell, and Mr. A.M. Bell is very large. The general rudeness 
of type of the implements from the higher plateau, placing them 
distinctly as a class below the ordinary paleolithic forms, seems 


admitted by most who have studied the question to prove an 
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early stage of the paleolithic period, in comparison with which 
the skilfully trimmed picks of the Somme and Ouse high level 
gravels show a marked advance in the implement-making art. 
Those who examine the chalk plateau implements often feel 
strong doubts as to many so alleged being made by man; 
indeed the line between natural and artificial is impossible to 
draw; but fortunately the hundreds of specimens collected 
show similarity in groups, so as to distinguish between natural 
fragments which have been chipped further by a particular kind 
of use, and flints systematically brought to implement shapes. 
Yet there are implements which show better work, especially 
the class in which a semicircle is chipped away large enough to 
take the ball of one’s thumb. So obviously are these curve- 
scrapers intended for smoothing sticks or spears that they are 
now called by the local name of “ drawshaves,” and they are 
analogous to a well-known neolithic form. These are not by 
any means tools of the lowest order, but the general average of 
the plateau implements justifies the opinion that in the history 
of man the highest antiquity and the lowest culture go together. 
The problem of the actual period to which the plateau imple- 
ments belong is still under debate among geologists. It is 
claimed that they come within the glacial period, or even 
before, but this is disputed. We may expect to hear much 
more of this by next year. 

Within this department two papers may be noticed as dealing 
with antiquities little before the historical period. These are 
Mr. Osbert H. Howarth’s memoir on the pyramids of Teotihuacan 
in Mexico, which, I trust, will lead to this competent architec- 
tural observer being enabled to make excavations throwing more 
light on these monuments, possibly involving the main secret of 
Aztec history: and Mr. H. Mitford Barber’s remarks on the per- 
forated stones of South Africa, where the Stone Age far 
outlasted the time when the use of metal pervaded the. rest 
of the continent. 

In research into the arts, customs, religion, and other elements 
of culture among races of lower or middle civilisation, the 
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year’s work has been highly satisfactory. The Rev. Charles 
Harrison, a missionary long familiar with the life and language 
of the Haidas of Queen Charlotte Islands, read a paper on 
religion and family among them, containing much information. 
The creation myth of the great Raven is related at length, and 
the doctrine of man-devouring gods. It will, however, need 
care to separate the native ideas of Haida religion from those 
which have been borrowed from Christianity, Mr. Harrison 
has compiled a Grammar and Dictionary of Haida, a very 
little known tongue, which it is desirable should be printed. 
Miss Buckland contributed notes relating to Haida culture. 
The exhibition by Mr. Read of a remarkable collection of 
specimens from Vancouver's voyage, 1790-5, with his remarks 
thereon, throw light on many points of culture of tribes of the 
West Coast of North America. Mr. Read argues for the 
derivation of the Hawaiian helmets, not from old visits of 
Spaniards, but from native hair-dressing. The spear-throwers 
from Santa Barbara (California) and about Sitka are interesting, 
as also the spliced bow from California. These important 
objects have been acquired by Mr. Franks, who presents them 
to the Christy Collection of the British Museum. To Mr. Read 
we owe also a communication which will strengthen the hands 
of students who, with General Pitt-Rivers, look for the source 
of ornamental design, not in spontaneous art-fancy, but in 
representations of objects or ideas for serious purpose. The 
series of illustrations beginning with two gods back to back, 
placed on the canoe as patrons to be worshipped, and which by 
successive degradations come down to the shape of a plain fan- 
handle, is ideally perfect, Equally instructive, though some- 
times more difficult to follow, are the changes in form of idols 
of the unrivalled early Polynesian set belonging to the London 
Missionary Society, and now deposited in the British Museum, 
where they can be conveniently studied. Mr. Read, with Mr. 
Edge-Partington, have successfully explained, by drawings, the 
extraordinary lines of artistic modification which cannot be 
made clear by mere description. 
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Mr. J. J. Lister’s notes on the natives of Fakaofu shows how 
much may still be learnt by good observers in Polynesia. The 
connexion between the great girth of chest and length of arm 
and the canoe-life of the natives, bears upon a now much 
debated problem of anthropology, the origin of variations. 
Students of the origin of ornament will see with interest the 
human figures, much conventionalized, which adorn the breast 
of the King of Fakaofu together with sictitead which are 
now, at least, only ornamental. 

The first of the series of papers on the Dayaks, edited by 
Mr. Ling Roth from the MS. notes of the late Mr. Brooke Low, 
placed at the disposal of the Institute by his father, Sir Hugh 
Low, appears in the present volume of the Journal. Mr. Low’s 
work is of great excellence, and illustrates remarkably the 
uniformity of the strata of civilisation over the world. Thus 
his account of Dayak religion furnishes passages which so go 
to the roots of the religious ideas of the lower races, as in the 
matter of shadow-souls and of omen-birds, that they may be 
used for the interpretation of similar beliefs in America or 
Africa. Mr, Roth is still engaged in the difficult task, requiring 
much independent study, of arranging Mr. Low’s notes for the 
Institute, and we may hope to have one or two further instal- 
ments shortly. 

From the Rev. Jas. Sibree, junr., the Institute has had two 
interesting papers on Malagasy royal words and customs and 
decorative carving. It is evident from these papers that the 
time has now come for a systematic comparison of the culture 

of the Malagasy with that of the Malays and Polynesians. 
Among points here dealt with which lie open to such treatment 
are the ceremonial avoidance of chiefs’ names and the provision 
of new names for the deceased. Malagasy ornamental carving 
becomes known almost for the first time through Mr. Sibree’s 
descriptions and illustrations, and it seems as though its 
patterns may eventually be explained partly by historical 
connection with those of the Pacific Islands, and partly 

by that derivation from the representive figures of men, 
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animals, and other objects which is now being traced in so 
many districts. 

The Rev. B. Danks’ account of the Burial Customs of New 
Britain in several respects throws light on savage ideas of «a 
future existence. Mrs. Allison’s account of the Indians of the 
Similk’ameen, British Columbia, has more weight and sig- 
nificance than at first appears from its colloquial style. In 
fact the writer’s knowledge of native character is extremely 
intimate, and she knows, what more systematic observers often 
fail to appreciate, how barbaric society and religion look from 
the barbarians’ own point of view. On my own paper on the 
limits of savage religion I need only say that it is high time 
that such papers should be written, for the accounts of religious 
ideas among the lower races, as representing stages of religious 
development among mankind, are being so spoilt by native 
religious ideas becoming mixed with those borrowed from 
civilised men, and especially from missionaries, that only the 
most laborious and stringent criticism can bring them down to 
their original state. 

Mr. Sidney H. Ray’s contribution on the People and 
Languages of New Ireland and the Admiralty Islands touches 
points of culture, but is mainly philological, adding to and 
correcting present vocabularies. Among linguistic material 
which has come before us were valuable collections of 
Babylonian tablets exhibited by Sir Henry Peek and Mr. 
Rudler, and commented on by Mr. Pinches. 

I have now to say something of anthropological matters 
during the year, in which we are more or less directly inter- 
ested : 

For years past men at once experienced in the administration 
of India and entitled to speak with authority on various 
branches of anthropology, such as Sir Alfred Lyall, Mr, 
Risley, Mr. Ibbetson, and Mr. Crooke, have made it clear that’ 
anthropologists in general, while devoting themselves to the 
study of more outlying and less accessible races of the world, 
have somewhat neglected the vast field for their research in 
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the British Dominions of the East. Those who make these 
representations cannot be reproached as laying on others a 
burden they are not willing to bear their own share of, for 
their published writings hold important places in our science. 
Mr. Risley’s addresses in England led to the formation in 1889 
of the British Association Committee on the Habits, Customs, 
Physical Characteristics, and Religions of the Natives of India. 
During previous years he had been engaged in carrying out 
under the Government of Bengal what may be called an 
Anthropological census on the largest scale. Its first results 
appear in his two volumes, published in-1891, on the Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal, which are described as follows by Dr. 
Garson :— 

“This work, in two large volumes, contains the records of 
measurements made under the author’s supervision in Bengal, 
the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab during 1886-88, on 
a very large number of natives of those districts. The observa- 
tions were made upon the following characters, viz., the Nasal 
index, Naso-malar index, Cephalic index, Vertico-bimalar index, 
Vertico-frontal index, Vertico-bizygomatic index, Height-weight 
index, and Facial angle. The book begins with a series of 
abstract tables of, the averages of each measurement and index 
in the various tribes and castes as well as for the whole district. 
The remainder of the work consists of tables of measurements 
and tables of indices calculated from these measurements of 
the different individuals on whom observations were made. 
The author has, as far as possible, endeavoured to obtain the 
measurements of 100 persons of each caste and tribe, though he 
has not always succeeded in getting so many; he has examined 
a very large number representing no less than eighty-nine 
different castes and tribes. In the present volumes the author 
has not attempted to analyse his work, but in the preface he 
says, ‘A full analysis of the measurements, indicating their 
bearing upon the ethnology of northern India and also upon 
certain more general questions which have been discussed by 
ethnologists in Europe, will be given in a separate volume.’ 
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‘The work contains most valuable data for anyone who desires 
to work out the physical characters of the inhabitants of India. 
Not only have we got averages, but what is much more im- 
portant, an enormous number of actual observations, so that it. 
is possible to study individual variations and many other things.” 
The notice of this work in the Times of August 24th, 1891, 
carrying on the account of the researches involved, beyond the 
anthropometric data, into racial and social characters, is of such 
fulness and excellence that I am glad to-refer my hearers to it 
instead of now travelling over the same cround. : 
The Anthropological Section of the British Association held 
at Cardiff, was presided over by Professor Max. Miiller, whose 
introductory Address, treating of the relations of race, language, 
and civilisation, is reprinted in our Journal. 
Comparative philology has not been strongly represented in 
the Institute this year, but there is reason to hope that we may 
extend further in this direction, In this connexion I may 
mention to those interested in the study of North African 
languages, that, in 1890, I had the opportunity of some 
conversation with Professor F. W. Newman, the patriarch of 
this study. Though in intellectual vigour, he told me that he 
must’devote the rest of his life to other work which left no 
room for philological research, and eventually he transmitted to 
me his books and notes for use in carrying on the interesting 
problems in which he broke ground above fifty years ago. 
There has been other work done in this field, but his view that 
the so-called Berber languages constitute a group allicd to 
Arabic and Hebrew (he named them sub-Semitic) remains, I 
think, in possession. When we remember that to Libya belongs 
the first historical appearance of a white race of mankind, the 
Tamhu of the Egyptian monuments, we must admit the 
importance of linguistic study of this region. The related 


! Reprinted by permission in “ Journal of Anthropological Institute,” vol. xxi, 
p. 335. 
? London: Masters & Co., 1891. 
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problem of the race or races of the Canary Islands has not of late 
been left untouched. The Marquess of Bute read at the British 
Association a learned and suggestive paper “On the Ancient 
Language of the Natives of Tenerife,’? which though not 
brought before this Institute, has been placed by its writer in 
the hands of our members. In it the author subjected to 
elaborate philological criticism the. late valuable work on the 
island by Dr. Chil y Naranjo. An important feature of the 
treatment both by him-and by Lord Bute is to separate so far 
as possible the scanty vocabularies of the different islands, 
Tenerife being here treated apart. The opinion connecting the 
Canary group of languages with the Berber family of North 
Africa has not, so far as I know, been invalidated. But the 
fact that we have in the Canaries tribes using obsidian 
implements, and thus distinctly in the Stone Age, while by 
Janguage showing connexion, however remotely, with Semitic 
nations, opens an enquiry which needs no further description to. 
show the necessity of its being pursued by anthropologists. 

It is satisfactory in this connexion to call attention to the 
prosperity of the other Anthropological Society in the British 
Empire, that of Bombay, the second volume of whose Journal 
is far advanced. 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson in his Presidential Address dwells on 
the fact that the great book-religions, Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, do not define the religions of the people of India. 
The powers that the peasant really knows and fears are the 
little gods who watch over the homestead, who bring or avert 
pestilence, who fill the udders of the kine and bring forth the 
fruits of the earth, the saints who grant and withold a son, who 
strike the first-born with fever, or watch over the goodman on a 
distant journey, the fairies who molest women, and the ghosts 
who possess men. It is for them that he lights his lamp on 
Thursday evening, and sets it afloat on the village pond; it is 
at their shrine that he erects five nodding plumes of grass and 
ties a bit of red rag on the tree, in their name that he feeds a 
donkey, or lets loose a white cock by the river bank ; it is from 
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fear of them that he brings to the wise man his tobacco, waved 
over the body of the patient, and watches in superstitious awe, 
while the Jogi wags his head and dances to the sound of the 
drum till he falls to the ground in a frenzy of inspiration, and 
points out the name of the power who must be propitiated. 
What do we know of these? The next President, Dr. Dymock, 
discusses the religious tendencies of educated Hindus, attracted 
between Christianity, a modified Shivaism, and scientific 
Agnosticism. He raises, in an interesting paper on Indian 
narcotics, the question of the earliest date of hemp-smoking in 
India. I take the opportunity of carrying the question further, 
by asking whether any Orientalist can point out the earliest 
appearance anywhere, probably in Persia, of the smoking of 
hemp in the kalian or narghileh, the settlement vf which point 
may throw light on various dates in the history of culture. 
Among Mr. F. Faweett’s papers is a note on that curious religious 
instrument, the mouth lock, a kind of large silver safety-pin stuck 
through both cheeks between the teeth to keep the mouth open. 
It is connected especially with vows of abstinence and silence, 
and seems to centre in pilgrimage to Tirupati in north-west 
Madras. So unusual and special a proceeding deserves to have 
its origin worked out. To the same writer we owe an instructive 
account of Festivals to Village Goddesses. The Goddess of the 
North in Tinnevelly, represented by a heap of mud anywhere, 
is worshipped by the lowest classes, formed of the original 
inhabitants, and seems suggestive of the deity of the conquering 
race who drove them tothe south. The sacrifice to Mariamma 
(Cholera-mother) is performed by a man named Péturfz as his 
hereditary duty ; he brings a black ram, for which he is paid> 
and standing before the symbols of the goddess he holds the 
ram in his arms, bites at its throat till it dies, when, tearing its 
bleeding flesh with his teeth, he presents it in his mouth as an 
offering. 
Mr. E. Rehatsek’s account of the superstitions of the Goa 
Christians shows that we may look in India for relics of 
European culture of the sixteenth century. The spirits who 
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throw stones in harmless mischief are there still, and the 
anthropologist may still see men possessed by devils who 
speak unknown tongues through them, till exorcised by the 
Padre. 

The Committee of the British Association appointed at 
Montreal in 1884, for the investigation of the north-western 
tribes of the Dominion of Canada, and supported by the annual 
grants of the British Association and the subsidy of the 
Canadian Government, has continued to do good work, its most 
valuable reports being those of 1890 and 1891. The complex 
relations of languages and tribes in this region are being cleared 
up. Thus Mr. Horatio Hale, the veteran ethnographer, whose 
services have been especially important to the Committee, 
confirms the result of the analysis by Dr. Franz Boas of the 
Nutka language, previously supposed to be isolated, but which 
now appears allied to the wide-spread Kwakiutl. 

Among the group of tribes investigated by Dr. Boas two 
institutions, seemingly due to Kwakiutl influence, have had 
remarkable social effects. The secret societies are of ex- 
traordinary political influence, reminding us of those of West 
Africa or of Melanesia, and the more societies a man belongs 
to. the higher is his standing in the community. The pot- 
latch or gift-festivals, when property is distributed with 
apparent reckless profusion, are not as they have been 
described by those who did not understand them, mere 
ostentatious waste, but represent in fact property lent at 


usury, each recipient being at a future day bound to restore 


twofold what he had received. The liberal donor, as he saw 
his friends depart in their well-laden canoes, had the satis- 
faction of feeling not only his dignity increased but his means 
invested at good interest. The well-meant act of the local 
legislation abolishing potlatch indeed seriously discomposed 
the arrangements of native society. 

Among the anthropological books of the year mention is to 
be made of Dr. Codrington’s “ Melanesians,” a work which in 
future times, when the world has passed into new phases of 
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science and philosophy, will always remain as a record, minute 
and faithful, of what in the savage and barbaric stages of 
human life men thought of the laws and customs they lived 
by, and the religious beliefs and rites which explained to them, 
and kept them in intercourse with, powers without them- 
selves. To observers of this class savage ideas, which the 
civilised man is apt to consider so dull and limited, yield the 
very secrets of the origin of culture. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, in his Rede lecture at Cambridge on 
“Natural Religion in India,” displays the complex native 
faiths which we group together under the name of Hinduism, as 
unrolling before the student the whole panorama of religious 
ideas, seen at every stage of development side by side in one 
land, from the worship of fetish-stones and of the deified 
ghosts of British officers, to Pantheism, “the godless deep into 
which the ever-breaking shore of primitive beliefs is constantly 
tumbling, the last stage of Nature Worship.” This discourse, 


with all its author’s lucid style and epigram, may do much to 
bring the minds of Englishmen in India to bear on the study 
of man’s intellectual and moral history, for which such materials 
lie within their reach. 


Our obituary of honorary members must include. the late 
Emperor of Brazil. It is for journals concerned with politics, 
history, and philanthropy to dwell on the high character 
and estimable intentions which marked a royal career ending 
dismally though not dishonourably. No sovereign of modern 
times has been comparable to him in attachment to and 
knowledge of science. But science has, perhaps happily, no 
power to replace kings on thrones or even to keep them 
there. 

In Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte the . Institute loses 
another honorary member. His connection with anthropology 
was on the philological ‘side. . During more than forty 
years he was engaged in collecting and discussing linguistic 


1 Cambridze University Press, 1891. 
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matter, especially with reference to the Basque and ‘Finnish, 
but there was scarcely a European language which he did not 
by his publications enrich the study of. 

A great loss sustained by anthropology during the past year 
has been the death of Professor G. A. Wilken, of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. His father was a Dutch missionary 
stationed in Celebes, and his mother partly of Malay descent. 
Sent. to Holland for education, he distinguished himself from 
the first by that untiring zeal which made his short life ex- 
ceptionally productive. From 1869 till 1880 he went back to 
the East Indies, employed in outlying districts, where he made 
his official duties a help to intimate knowledge of the people, 
which in its turn no doubt told favourably on his administra- 
tive work. His friend and pupil, Dr. Pleyte, relates how in 
Boeroe at sunset, after the day’s work, the notables of the island 
would gather round him and go down to the cool sea-shore, 
where he would sit on a rock in the midst of an improvised 
assembly, and the old men would tell traditions of past glories 
in the days when every year a maiden chosen for her beauty 
was led down to the sea as a sacrifice to the crocodile-god for 
the prosperity of the people. After an official career which he 
ended as Controleur of the Batak district of Sumatra, Wilken 
returned to Leyden, succeeding the aged Professor Veth as 
Professor of Geography and Anthropology of Netherlands’ India. 
The only time I saw him was there, and I well remember his 
surprised interest at finding his writings known and appreciated 
in England. They are indeed distinguished by scientific scholar- 
ship worthy of the old reputation of the Dutch. Nowhere 
has native life been more accurately described than in Malay 
districts by the Dutch officials and missionaries; and Wilken, 
guided by his own wide and careful observation, has been able 
to generalize the whole massive record as bearing on principles 
of law, custom, and religion, in a series of articles of which his 
“ Animism among the Peoples of the Indian Archipelago” is 
the fullest. These are of the utmost value to anthropology, 
and it is to be koped that the scheme of Wilken’s colleagues 
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and pupils, of publishing a collected edition of his principal 
writings' with his MS. notes, may be carried out. Professor 
Wilken did not live to return to the East Indies on the 
scientific mission with which he was to have been charged. His 
health undermined by extreme labour, he died at the age of 
forty-four. It is some satisfaction to record that the message 
of English appreciation, involved in an honorary membership 
of this Institute, reached him in time to give a moment's 
pleasure. 

The late Duke of Devonshire wag for many years a member 
of the Anthropological Institute. He was a man of the highest 
intellectual culture, and even in branches of science which he 
had no leisure to contribute personally to he thought it well to 
give support and approval. 

An eminent English anthropologist and honoured member of 
this Institute—Professor Moseley—died on 10th November, of 
this year. Henry Nottidge Moseley was born in 1844; he 
came of a scientific stock, being son of the Rev. Canon Mose- 
ley, F.R.S., the eminent mathematical physicist. Educated at 
Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford, his first class in the 
Natural Science Schools led on to the Radcliffe Travelling 
Fellowship, and to studies at Vienna and Leipzig, preparing 
him for a scientific career. From special medical studies he 
turned to biology, in which, as naturalist to the “ Challenger” 
exploring expedition, he took his place among men of science. 
His biological work is well known and. it is not for me to give 
details of it, We here regard him as an anthropologist, and as 
such his first work is contained in observations made on the 
“Challenger,” and recorded in his “Notes by a Naturalist on 
the ‘Challenger,” 1879. It is unfortunate that the publication 
of this was not so arranged as to give the circulation it deserved, 
for it is an attractive book of sharp-sighted observation, most 
apt to stimulate the spirit of anthropological research. With 
the naturalist’s eyes, trained alreatly to the study of culture, 
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Moseley saw meaning and history everywhere in savage and 
barbaric life. When he handled the “ali” or wooden drum of 
Fiji, it was evident to him that church-bells are derived from 
such by a few stages of development. As he unfolded the long 
strip-like books of China and Japan, he pointed out that they 
occupy the intermediate place between the ancient scroll and 
the modern volume; roll them up, and they are the one; stitch 
their pages and cut them, and they become the other. Some 
of the material of this book has since been incorporated in one 
of the officially published volumes of the results of the 
“Challenger” Expedition, but the cost of this puts it out of 
the reach of most readers, and it is satisfactory to hear of its 
probable republication in a popular furm. In 1881, Moseley 
was elected Linacre Professor of Human and Comparative 
Anatomy at Oxford. Mostly occupied with biological research, 
and the training of a group of now rising biologists, he was 
kept in contact with anthropology by his duties in connexion 
with the installation of the Pitt-Rivers Collection at the 
University Museum. In 1884, we went together to the British 
Association at Montreal, where he presided over the Biological 
Section, and thence to the American Association at Philadel- 
phia. Then we made together a journey into Arizona and New 
Mexico, under the patronage of the Bureau of Ethnology, and 
in company of Mr. G. K. Gilbert of the American Geological 
Survey, with the special object of visiting the Pueblo Indians, 
and studying in their adobe villages a still-existing matriarchal 
society, and the continuance of a native religion which has 
held on through centuries of Spanish dominion. A visit to 
Morocco in 1886, of which no record has been published, ended 
Professor Moseley’s ethnographical travel. This is not the 
place for me to speak of my personal friendship with him, 
still less to enlarge on his private life or the loss to the scientific 
world caused by his early death; I have limited my words to 
his career as bearing on our special science. 

In conclusion, we have to look to future prospects of the 
Institute. The outcome of this year’s report is simple and 
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obvious. We need more members and more individual work. 
How much can be done in this way is seen by the appreciable 
benefit to the Institute due to our new Secretary, Mr. Cuthbert 
Peek, having devoted so large a share of his time to the skilful 
and successful management of our affairs. The experience of 
the Institute shows that doing good work in Anthropology is 
what brings the public support which may be counted on as 
solid and lasting. Anthropology is now a far greater factor in 
public opinion than when this Institute was founded, and we 
have contributed our fair share to this growth. With a hundred 
more members we should be fairly abreast of our work, and 
these hundred more members are to be induced to come in by 
knowing that in our meetings and journals they will find 
provided for them the knowledge which they want. 


It was moved by Mr. E. W. Brasrook, seconded by Mr. 
CHARLES H. READ, and unanimously resolved— 


“ That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the President 
for his Address, and that it be printed in the Journal 
of the Institute.” 


The ScRUTINEERS gave in their Report, and the following 
gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve as Officers 
and Council for the year 1892 :— 


President.—E. B. Tylor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents—E. W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A.; Charles H. 
Read, Esq., F.S.A.; F. W. Rudler, Esq., F.G.S. 


Secretary.—Cuthbert E. Peek, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Treasurer.—A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 


Council—G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; H. Balfour, Esq., M.A.; R. 
Brown, Esq., Ph.D., M.A.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Rev. R. H. 
Codrington; D.D.; J. F. Collingwood, Esq., F.G.S.; W. L. 
Distant, Esq.; J. Edge-Partington, Esq.; J. G. Garson, Esq., 
M.D.; H. Gosselin, Esq.,; Prof. A. C. Haddon, M.A.; T. V. 
Holmes, Esq., F.G.S.; R. Biddulph Martin, Esq., M.A.; 
R. Munro, Esq., M.A.. M.D.; F. G. H. Price, Esq., F.S.A.; 
Oldfield Thomas, Esq., F.Z.S.; Coutts Trotter, Esq., F.G:S. ; 
Sir W. Turner, LL.D., F.R.S.; M. J. Walhouse, Esq., F.R.AS. ; 
Gen. Sir C. P. Beauchamp Walker, K.C.B. 
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_ A vote of thanks to the retiring Vice-President, the retiring 
Councillors, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Auditors, and the 
Scrutineers, was moved by Dr. Garson, seconded by Mr. H 
BaLFour, and carried by acclamation. 


The Rev. D. Joun McLEAN exhibited a collection of objects 
illustrative of the manners and customs of the Blackfoot and 
Sioux Indians, and gave an account ‘of the Blackfoot Con- 
federacy. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Language as a Test of Mental Capacity.’ 


By Horatio Hate, M.A., F.R.S.C. 


As man is beyond question the highest being in animated nature 
it might reasonably be supposed that anthropology, ‘“‘ the science 
of man,” would rank highest among the natural sciences. Not 
only, however, has that prerogative not been conceded to this 
science, but the curious fact must be recorded that only within the 
last decade has even an equality with the other sciences been at 
last, very slowly and grudgingly, allowed to it. This recent 
acknowledgment has been mainly due to two scientific develop- 
ments, as they may be styled, both of the first importance. The 
earliest of these was the establishment of the fact, ascertained 
through the researches of Boucher de Perthes and his followers, 
of the great and hitherto unsuspected antiquity of man upon the 
earth. The other was the acceptance by the large majority of 
naturalists of the doctrine of evolution, as applicable tu the 
human species, along with all other parts of the creation. 

The reason why scientific men in general have hesitated so long, 
and still hesitate, to accord to anthropology its true position among 
the sciences, is one Which must be said to do them no discredit. 
They have had what must be deemed a: natural and reasonable 
feeling that this branch of science, as commonly studied, has no 
title to the special rank claimed for it. If man is merely an 
ordinary animal, and is not separated from other animals by a 
line as distinct as that which separates a tree from a stone, or 


1 A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Royal Society of Canada, held 
in Montreal, on May 26th, 1891. 

2 It was not until the year 1882 that in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at its thirty-first annual meeting, anthropology was 
raised from the humble position of a “subsection,” or mere department of 
another science, to the rank of a full “section.” Two years later, a similar 
advance in dignity was accorded to the science in the British Association, at its 
fifty-third meeting. By a rather singular coincidence both meetings took place 
in Montreal, and the writer had the fortune of being present on both occasions 
and taking some part in these tardy. honours paid to a science to which he had 
made his first published contribution, in a very humble fashion, while an under- 
graduate, nearly fifty years before. 4 
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a stone from a star, why should he claim a whole main department 
of science to himself, and not be content with his modest “ sub- 
section” along with the birds, the insects, the vegetables, and the 
other members of the great biological section? It must be 
admitted that the chief authorities in this science during the 
last thirty years, whether evolutionists or opponents of evolution, 
have offered no satisfactory reply to this objection. The reason 
of their failure is evident enough. With very few exceptions 
these eminent men have deliberately put aside the teachings of 
comparative philology on this subject, and have had recourse solely 
to evidences drawn from physiology. Yet it is certain that the 
grand characteristic which distinguishes man from all other 
mundane beings is articulate speech. It is language alone which 
entitles anthropology to its claim to be deemed a distinct depart- 
ment of science. Until this truth is clearly understood, scientific 
men in general will have a right to look askance upon the 
pretensions of a so-called science which has no established laws, 
lays down no definite principles, and puts forth no conclusions 
which claim any higher assurance than that of plausible conjec- 
tures. If geology or biology were in the same position, who 
would venture to claim for them the distinction of true sciences ? 
The two main grounds on which are rested the claims of 
language to be deemed the true basis of anthropology are: first, 
its position as the only certain test of the affinities of races; and, 
secondly, its not less important> position as the only sure test of 
the mental capacity of any race. The first of these grounds has 
been discussed in a former essay. In a paper read in 1887, at the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, under the title of ‘“‘The True Basis of Ethnology” and 
published in the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly” for January, 1888, 
under the title of “Race and Language,’ I endeavoured to bring 
together the evidence and authorities in support of the proposition 
that in language, and language alone, is to be found the true 
criterion of the genetic relationship of any two populations. It 
will be enough, perhaps, for the present to say that these arguments 
have been tersely and happily summed up by the most eminent of 
living philologists, Prof. Max Miiller, who, in the third lecture 
of his recent publication, ‘‘Three Lectures on the Science of 
Language and its place in General Education,” fully accepts this 
proposition and confirms it by many illustrations and arguments." 
I may add the practical example of my distinguished friend, Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, who in his admirable work, ‘“‘ The American Race,” 
has deliberately put aside all other tests, and has based his 
classification of the tribes of this continent solely on the distinction 
of linguistic stocks. Butin referring to this subject on the present 
occasion, my only object is to disclaim for myself any title to 
originality in the conclusions which have been thus powerfully 


1 “T agree with Mr. Horatio Hale that the most satisfactory, nay the only 
possible division of the human race is- is on language.” — 
“Three Lectures,” &c., p. 49. a 
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sustained. These conclusions were derived from the writings of 
two American philologists of earlier days, Peter S. Duponceau 
and Albert Gallatin (both, indeed, of European birth—the one 
French and the other Swiss), who in their works laid the 
foundation of American ethnology; and their conclusions have 
been sustained by a very eminent authority, Theodore Waitz, 
once deemed, before the present physical school acquired its undue 
predominance, the chief of German anthropologists. The first 
volume of his great work, ‘‘ Anthropology of Primitive Races,” 
was translated and published in London in 1863 for the Anthro- 
pological Society of that city, as the best existing introduction to 
the science for whose study the society was established. In this 
volume he lays down the proposition, and illustrates it ‘with 
abundance of facts and arguments, that “ the scientific method at 
present applied in comparative philology possesses a higher degree 
of authenticity, and offers better guarantees for its results, than 
the methods of physical anthropology and craniology.” He shows 
also the futility of the common objection that men may change 
their language, but not their physical appearance. As he points 
out, and as history confirms, no people ever yet changed its 
language, until it had become so intimately mingled with another 
people as to receive from them, along with their language, a large 
infusion of their blood. The common—one might almost say, the 
vulgar—instance on the other side is that of the negro, or rather 
the “ negroid ” populations of the Southern United States and the 
West Indies. All these populations speak some language of Aryan 
origin, and on the principles of linguistic ethnology should be: 
regarded as Aryans— which, say the objectors, they certainly are 
not. But this assertion simply betrays in those who make it, an 
ignorance both of historical facts and of scientific principles. 
The name of Aryan originated in ancient Bactria and northerr 
Hindostan. Some three or four thousand years ago a light-hued 
people, composed of wandering herdsmen, descended from the 
north-west, in Tartar-like hordes, upon the plains of northern 
India, then occupied by swarthy tribes, whose descendants are 
now known as ‘ Dravidians”’ and “ Kolarians.” These communi- 
ties of Indian negroes, as far south as the Godavery River, were 
subdued, and in great part absorbed, by the invading bands. 
Other conquering hordes of the same light-hued race descended 
upon southern Kurope, overpowered and assimilated its brown- 
skinned populations (probably of North African origin), received 
their southern colour, and gave them their own northern language. 
If we give the name of Aryan to the dusky people of northern 
Hindostan and the brunette nations of southern Europe, why 
sliould we refuse it to the swarthy people of America, who speak 
languages of the same stock and have probably an equal infusion 
of Aryan blood? It should be borne in mind that among the 
negroid communities in the United States and the West Indies 
very few individuals of pure African blood remain. There is 
probably not one in a hundred, certainly not one in ten, who kas 
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not some infusion of Aryan blood. In our scientific classification 
the Aryo-Dravidian nations of Hindostan and the Aryo-Iberian 
nations of southern aud western Europe are all styled Aryans. 
Is there any good reason for refusing the same style to the Aryo- 
African inhabitants of America? The only reason (and that not 
a scientific one) is the sentiment that the negroid Africans stand 
on a lower intellectual grade than that of the negroid Dravidians 
or the swarthy Iberians. If such a prejudice exists, the surest 
way of dispelling it is by a study of the original languages of 
these races. It will appear that many of the African languages 
stand on at least as high a grade as that of the Iberian or 
Dravidian tongues. And this, it may be added,is net saying 
little, for the character of these tongues evinces a high intellectual 
capacity in the people who speak them. 

We are thus brought to the main subject to which the present 
essay is devoted—the consideration of language as the test of 
mental capacity. And here it is just that a tribute should be paid 
to tne candour and discernment evinced by Darwin in relation to 
this subject, a discernment which contrasts markedly with the 
blindness of some of his followers, who are physiologists and 
nothing else. The transcendent value of language in the intel- 
lectual equipment of the human species was clearly apparent to 
him. I quote the whole of the striking paragraph (Section 73 of 
“The Descent of Man”) in which his views are set forth :—‘* Man, 
in the rndest state in which he now exists, is the most dominant 
animal that has ever appeared on this earth. He has spread more. 
widely than any other highly organised form, and all others have 
yielded before him. He manifestly owes this immense superiority 
to his intellectual faculties, to his social habits, which-lead him to 
aid and defend his fellows, and to his corporeal structure. The 
supreme importance of these characters has been proved by the 
final arbitrament of the battle for life. Through his powers of 
intellect, articulate language has been evolved, and on this his 
wonderful advancement has mainly depended. As Mr. Chauncey 
Wright remarks: ‘A psychological analysis of the faculty of 
language shows that even the smallest proficiency in it might 
require more brain power than the greatest proficiency in any 
other direction.’ He has invented and is able to use various 
weapons, tools, traps, &c., with which he defends himself, kills or 
catches prey, and otherwise obtains food. He has made rafts or 
canoes for fishing or crossing over to neighbouring fertile islands. 
He has discovered the art of making fire, by which hard and 
stringy roots can be rendered digestible, and poisonous roots or 
herbs innocuous. This discovery of fire, probably the greatest 
ever mide by man, excepting language, dates from before the 
dawn of history. These several inventions, by which man in the 
rudest state has become so pre-eminent, are the direct results of 
the development of his powers of observation, memory, curiosity; 
imagination, and reason. [ cannot, therefore, understand how it 
is that Mr. Wallace maintains that ‘ natural selection could only 
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have endowed the savage with a brain a little superior to that of 
an ape.’” 

T the views so eloquently and convincingly expressed, only 
one qualification seems to be required; but that is one of the 
greatest importance. Articulate language is spoken of as an 
acquired art, a “discovery of man.” If the habit of walking 
upright was a discovery of man, then in the same sense we may 
doubtless accept the use of speech as his discovery; but from 
what we know of the bodily structure of the human species, we 
are sure that the first members of that species, however they may 
have come into existence, must, after passing the period of infancy, 
have assumed the upright position. And from our knowledge of 
the vocal organs and the brain of the human species, we may be 
equally sure that the first human beings who had passed beyond 
the infantile stage must have spoken to one another in articulate 
language. Furthermore, as we have every reason to believe that 
the first human beings were as tall, as strong, and as active as any 
of their descendants, so we have equally good reason .to believe 
that the language which they spoke was as well constructed and 
as expressive as any language that is now spoken. 

This assertion may at first thought seem startling, but I believe 
that the more carefully it is considered and discussed, the more 
clearly its reasonableness will be apparent. Fortunately, however, 
we are not reduced to mere analogical reasoning for evidences of 
its truth. This can be abundantly shown by an analysis of the 
languages spoken by those tribes of men who, in the opinion of all 
anthropologists, are now in the lowest stages of culture. If it 
shall appear that some of these languages are as well organised 
and as expressive as those of the most civilised nations, it will 
be evident that the capacity for speech, like the capacity for 
walking erect, has nothing to do with culture, and that, as [ have 
elsewhere said, to talk of “ barbarous languages”’ is as absard as it 
would be to talk of barbarous complexions, barbarous hair, or 
barbarous lungs. 

It is deserving of remark that for the materials of the study 
into which we are now about to enter, we shall be indebted almost 
entirely to the labours of missionaries. There can be little 
question that one reason why linguistic anthropology, which 
treats man as an intellectual and moral being, has of late years 
been superseded by physical anthropology, which treats him as a 
dumb brute, is that the pursuit of the latter science—if science 
it can be called—is so infinitely the easier. To measure human 
bodies and human bones, to compute the comparative numbers of 
blue eyes and black eyes in any community, to determine whether 
the section of a human hair is circular, or oval, or oblong, to study 
and compare the habits of various tribes of man, as we would 
study and compare the habits of beavers and bees—these are 
tasks which are comparatively simple; but the patient toil and 
protracted mental exertion required to penetrate into the mysteries 
of a strange language (often without the aid of an interpreter), 
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and to acquire a knowledge profound enough to afford the means 
of determining the intellectual endowments of the people who 
speak it, are such as very few men of science have been willing to 
undergo. Only in rare cases has a Lepsius among the Nubians, 
or a Washington Matthews among the Hidatsas and Navajos, been 
found equal to the task. Many have gathered vocabularies, which 
have been useful in determining the affiliations of races, but which 
unfortunately at the same time, through their necessary imper- 
fections, have given rise to gross errors, such as the current 
opinions that the languages spoken by barbarous peoples are poor 
in expression, have few general or abstract terms, have no sub- 
stantive verbs, and no real inflections. For the proofs which 
enable us to dispel these errors and to disclose the true character 
of these languages and the capacity of the people who speak them, 
we are indebted mainly to the enlightened and indefatigable 
efforts of missionary zeal. 

One of the most remarkable products of this zeal is the huge 
folio volume of the Rev. Father E. Petitot, on the language of 
the ‘ Déné-Dindjié” Indians, published in 1876 by the distin- 
guished explorer, M. Alphonse L. Pinart, in his valuable 
“‘ Bibliothéque de Linguistique et d’Ethnographie Americaines,” 
and representing the results of twenty years of labour in one of 
the most uninviting regions of the earth. The “ Déné-Dindjié”’ are 
the Indians known to American ethnologists as Athabascans (a 
name given to them by Gallatin in his well-known ‘ Synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes”),—and later and more generally as the 
Tinneh people. Tinné, déné, dindjié are three of the numerous 
dialectical forms (including also téné, dané, duné, tinna, adiina, 
thinneh, &c.) which the word for “man” assumes in the many 
septs of this great family, occupying the whole of that North 
American Siberia which spreads (south of the Eskimo) from 
Hudson Bay on the east to Alaska on the west, including also the 
northern interior of British Columbia and part of its sea-coast. 
It is a dreary region of rocks and marshes, of shallow lakes and 
treacherous rivers, offering no attractions except such as the 
hunter finds in the numerous fur-bearing animals which roam 
over it and afford to the native tribes a precarious subsistence. 
When this resource fails, they live on lichens, which they gather 
from the rocks. Their dwellings are tents of skins, or rude huts 
made of the boughs of the stunted trees which here and there 

w in the scanty soil. The people live in small scattered bands, 
with little of what can be called a social organisation. M. 
Petitot depicts them with a strictly impartial pencil. 

In bodily aspect, he tells us, they differ from the Eskimo, and 
resemble more nearly their southern neighbours, particularly the 
Sioux. They are tall and slender, with high but receding. fore- 
heads, wide cheek-bones, and prominent brows, beneath which 
the large eyes gleam with an ophidian lustre. The heavy upper 
eyelid, a little oblique, lends often to the glance something 
peculiarly suspicious and distrustful. The straight shining black 
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hair descends in heavy locks over the eyes and shoulders. The 
colour varies, but though clear, is never so white as that of 
Europeans, having always a tinge of brown. | 

In character the Tinneh people unite, in our author’s opinion 
the usual defects of savages with more good qualities than are 
ordinarily combined with these defects. Their hard life makes 
them selfish, proud, severe towards women and old and weak 
people—though blindly indulgent to their children—and also 
cowardly, lazy, and deceitful. But, he adds, “how many other 
vices commonly ascribed to savages are unknown to them!” 
They are humane and gentle to their equals—are sober and averse 
to strong liquor; they are not vindictive ; theft, rage and violence 
are unknown among them. They are eager for instruction, and 
inquire about everything, like children. They do not lack 
sagacity and penetration; but he adds the remark which will be 
found significant—“ their intelligence is evidently in the swaddling 
clothes of infancy ; their faculties are, so to speak, benumbed or 
shackled by a bar, which is nothing else than that forced and 
abnormal condition which we style barbarism.” 

The language spoken by these. people, as it is fully analysed 
and minutely set forth by the author, is one of the most remarkable 
emanations of the human intellect. It possesses all the qualities 
and constituents which persons not familiar with the discoveries 
of modern philology are wont to regard as peculiar to highly 
cultivated idioms—capacity for varied expression, wealth of 
inflections, aptitude for word-formation, the substantive verb in 
different forms, and many auxiliary verbs. To give even an out- 
line of this extraordinary language would take us beyond the 
reasonable limit of such an essay as the present. A few examples 
selected as fair specimens, must suffice." 

The primary roots of the Tinneh language, as of the Sanscrit, 
are all monosyllabic, and usually have a signification of a general 
or abstract character; thus, thay, sand, really signifies ‘the 
minute, decomposed object”; shion signifies age, maturity ; tthen, 
bone, is understood properly to mean “the long hollow object.” 
From these are made secondary roots by prefixing or adding a 
particularizing vowel—thayé, minute, broken up; edjion, ancient; 
etthen, bone. There are other derived roots or ‘‘ themes ” formed 
by pretixing to the simple roots various particles, as de, de, ne, kwé, 
in, sometimes with a slight euphonic change in the root. Thus 
from thay (the minute, sand-like object), we have dedhay (the dh 


1 In the words of the aboriginal languages quoted in this paper, the “scientific 
orthography ” has been employed. The elements of this orthography may be 
briefly described in the phrase “ vowels as in Italian (or German), consonants as 
in English.” The only additions here required are the @ to represent the short 
u in but (French eu, German 6); the Spanish ii to indicate the nasalized »,— 
sometimes weak, as in the French don, sometimes stronger, like our ng in singer ; 
and the apostrophe (’) affixed to variovs consonants and some vowels to give 
them an aspirate or guttural sound, as k’ to express the German ch or Spanish j, 
and 7’ to indicate a strongly guttural r (r grasseyé). Slight variances of pro- 
nunciation are not important in studies of the present cast. 
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pronounced ‘like th in this), meaning salt (that which resembles 
sand); from shion we have nelshion, grown up (that which has 
come to maturity); from tthen we have detthen, hard (i.e., bone- 
like), and with two particles in and kwé prefixed and combined, 
replacing the initial consonants of the root, inkwéné, hollow and 
long (like a bone). 

One of the most notable of these derived forms is the word for 
man. Ni or ne (which as a monosyllable usually has the consonant 
duplicated—nni or nne—to express an emphatic pronunciation) is 
the Tinneh root-word for “earth.” The particle de (otherwise in 
varions dialects pronounced di, te, ti, te, thé, &c.), which conveys 
the meaning of “that which is of,” or “ that which pertains to,” 
is prefixed to this monosyllable to form the derivative term for 
man (tinné, déné, &.,) already referred to. Man is pre-eminently 
the being that pertains to the earth. The word corresponds, not 
with the Latin vir, but with homo, and in its plural acceptation 
means “people.” It is used, like the German man and the French 
on (a contraction of homme), as an indefinite personal pronoun in 
phrases corresponding to the “man sagt” and “‘ on dit” of those 
languages. (Déné asel’ni, on me Va dit; déné ze’li, on imite). It 
even becomes, on occasions, an indefinite article (but generally in 
an abbreviated form), when referring to human beings or to parts 
of the haman body, as with et’a, father, denet’a, a father (lit., 
some one’s father); inla, hand, deninla, a hand (i.e., some one’s 
hand). The working of the combined powers of deduction, 
abstraction, and generalisation has rarely been exhibited in any 
language more strikingly than in the formation and use of this 
word. 

It is, however, as might be expected, in the Tinneh verb that 
the capabilities of the language in the way of expression are most 
fully shown. In many other American languages, as is well 
known, the verb possesses an immense variety of minutely ex- 
pressive forms, which, when these languages were first studied, 
awakened much wonder and admiration. Later on, when the 
physiological and “ brutal” view of anthropology overpowered for 
a time its philological and intellectual aspect, a period of depre- 
ciation set in. Even the always candid and usually careful 
Darwin was so far influenced by the arguments of his ill-informed 
followers that he allowed himself to speak slightingly of “ the 
extremely complex and regular construction of many barbarous 
languages,” as a sign of immaturity and imperfection. If extreme 
complexity in language is a mark of low organisation, the Greek 
of Plato and the Arabic of Avicenna must take.a very humble 
rank. On the other hand if the irregularity of grammar gives a 
claim to admiration, then the most complex of American 
languages—the Iroquois, Algonkin, and Tinneh may fairly rank 
beside those exceedingly irregular tongues, the Homeric Greek 
and the Vedaic Sanscrit, both of which, it might be added, 
should, in reference to the condition of the people who spoke 
them, be classed as “ barbarous languages,” so little did Darwin, 
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or rather his authorities, with all their classical attainments, know 
of the first principles of modern philological science. To find a 
perfectly regular language we must look, not to barbarous tribes 
or civilised nations, but to the inventors of Volapiik and other 
artificial creations of the sort. 

It will not be necessary to dwell on the points in which the 
forms of the Tinneh verb resemble more especially those common 
to it with others of the highly organised American languages—the 
numerous conjugations, the pronominal transitions from subject 
to object, and the like. But certain special facts must be noticed 
which will show its claim to be ranked in the intellectual scale on 
the same level with the most notable linguistic families of the 
old world. It possesses and constantly employs the substantive 
verb in various forms. The root of the principal form is li, of 
which the present tense, with the personal pronoun prefixed, is as 
follows :— 


SINGULAR Dvat. PLURAL. 


esli, TI am. idli, we two are. yaidli, we are. 
nenli, thou art. ali, ye two are. yauli, ye are. 
enti, _heis. kenli, they two are. k’eyonli, they are. 


Examples—déné nenli, thou art a man (homo es) ; wya enli, he is 
ashamed; nezun esli,I am good. In Tinneh, however, as in other 
American languages, the use of the independent substantive verb 
with adjectives can be avoided by incorporating the two in one 
word, and using, instead of nezun esli, nezun nenli, nezun enli, the 
abridged forms, nessun, uinzun, nezun, for lam good, thou art good, 
he is good. 

Exactly as in the Aryan languages, this substantive verb becomes 
an auxiliary verb in forming secondary tenses of other verbs. 
With certain particles—wa, wo, &c.—prefixed to the root li, it 
helps to make the future or‘eonditional form, thus resembling, as 
M. Petitot remarks, the English shall, will, should, and would. 
Thus, daedi, they say, has in the future or “eventual” tense, daedi 
walli, they will or would say. 

Another very common auxiliary verb has for its root le, con- 
sidered by M. Petitot to be the same as the word hand, which is 
la or le in different dialects. He compares its use as an auxiliary 
and in other respects to that of the English do. It may be well 
to give a part of its conjugation, to show the error of the common 
notion—which was long since exposed by Duponceau, but con- 
stantly crops up—that American languages have not proper 
inflections, but only agglutinative forms :— 


P&ESENT TENSE. 


I do. adailyé, we do. 
thou dost. adaul’é, ye do. 
he does. adanlé, they do. 
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PasT TENSE. 
as’a, Idid. adailya, we did. 
anenla, thou didst. adaul'a, ye did. 
anla, he did. adanla, they did. 


The difference between anlé, he does, and ania, he did, is as clearly 
inflective as that which exists in Latin between facit and fecit. 
Many still more striking examples could be given, but for any 
who have studied these languages they will be needless. We may 
turn to certain classes of verbs which vary in their terminations 
and forms of conjugation according to the nature of the actions or 
ideas which they express, such as “verbs of motion,” “ instru- 
mental verbs,” “‘ verbs of mental action,” and the like. That 
there should exist in a language of wandering savages a distinct 
class of verbs with peculiar terminations entirely devoted to 
expressing the operations of the mind will seem to many persons 
surprising. The surprise, however, will proceed wholly from that 
prejudice of race which refuses to regard the people of other and 
especially of less cultured races than our own as endowed with 
natural capacities equal, and possibly superior, to those which 
governed our forefathers in the formation of our speech. 

The “ verbs of mental actions’ comprise all verbs expressive of 
operations of the intellect and feelings, including thought, mental 
suffering, passion, will, and the like. They are classed in no 
fewer than eight conjugations, distinguished by their terminations, 
each conjugation having its own special form in the present, past, 
and future tenses. Thus yenesshen, I think, of the second con- 
jugation, has in the preterite yenidhi, I thought, and in the future 
(or “eventual”) yenusshi, I shall or may think. Naossher, I 
commit, has for preterite naosthilsher, and for its future nawussthir. 
It should be observed (as the last example may indicate) that the 
expression “mental actions” includes in this language a much 
wider scope than might at first thought be suspected. To this 
class belong not merely verbs meaning to pity, to trust, to hate, to 
aspire, and the like, but the verbs to punish, to forbid, to be free, 
to be hungry (7.e., to desire food), to kill (indicating an action of 
the will), and even to die, which is apparently regarded us the 
cessation of mental power. 

Any neuter or intransitive verb may be made transitive or 
receive a causative signification by inserting the sound of J, 
derived from le, to do. Thus yenidhen signifies he thinks, while 
“he thinks him good” would be nezun ye yenildhen, lit.“‘ good him 
he deems.” So danutsar, we weep; da-ne-nul’tsar, we cause thee 
to weep, where da is we, ne is thee, and the inserted J (which is 
aspirated for emphasis) puts the verb in the causative form. 

This brief summary, or rather this series of extracts, gives only 
an imperfect idea of the wealth of this language, not only in forms 
of expression, but in the ideas whichit expresses. If it be thought 
that this wealth is far beyond anything that the circumstances of 
the people can require, there are two considerations which should 
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be bornein mind. In the first place we must remember that the 
life of savages, like that of civilised men, is full of exigencies 
demanding the exertion of many mental faculties, and calling for 
an endless variety of communications between the members of a 
household or of a tribe. Secondly, there is in every healthy human 
mind, as in every healthy human body, evidence of an immense 
reserved force, ready for development to an almost unlimited extent. 
The recruiting sergeant sees, in the movements of an awkward but 
strongly framed rustic, evidence of the thews and sinews which 
will in time make the lithe and prompt artilleryman; and the 
philologist perceives in the speech of the savage the promise of 
capacity for any duties of civilisation. 

In the case of the Tinneh we are fortunately not limited to 
inference and prediction. The capabilities of the race have been 
strikingly shown. The “Tinneh (or Athabascan) family” is a 
widespread one, diffused over a larger portion of North America 
than any other linguistic stock, except perhaps the Algonkin. As 
in the other hemisphere, so in this, the tribes of the bleak and 
barren north have sent out their swarms toward the sunny and 
fertile south. Ethnologists have traced their line of march by the 
fragmentary steps which have remained along the track, from the 
Mackenzie basin and Alaska, through the regions which are now 
the Province of British Columbia and the States of Washington 
and Oregon—where the Sikanis, the Takullis, the Kwalhiokwas, 
the Umkwas, the Totutunies and other remnants still linger,—to 
the fruitful river-valleys of Northern California. Here for atime 
the emigrants halted, and their natural capacities and character 
found room for development. Mr. Stephen Powers, in his excellent 
description of the Californian Indians, which composes the third 
volume of the Smithsonian “Contributions to North American 
Ethnology,” gives a brief account of the Hupa, or Hoopas, 
who occupy Hoopa Valley on the Lower Trinity, north of San 
Francisco. Their most notable characteristic is their masterful 
force of character. In a vigorous passage, which I slightly con- 
dense, he tells us: “ Next after the Karoks they are the finest race 
in all that region, and they even excel them in their statecraft, and 
in the singular influence, or perhaps brute force, which they. 
exercise over the vicinal tribes. They are the Romans of Northern 
California in their valour and in their wide-reaching dominions. 
They are the French in the extended diffusion of their language. 
They hold in a state of semi-vassalage most of the tribes around 
them, exacting from them annual tribute in tbe shape of shell- 
money; and they compel all their tributaries to speak Hupa in 
communication with them. Although most of these petty tribu- 
taries had their own tongues originally, so rigorously were they put 
to school in the language of their masters that most of their vocab- 
ularies were sapped and reduced to bald categories of names. 
They had the dry bones of substantives, but the flesh and blood of 
verbs were sucked out of them by the Hupa. A Mr. White, a 
pioneer well acquainted with the Chimalakwe, who once had an 
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entirely distinct tongue, told me that before they became extinct 
they scarcely employed a verb which was not Hupa. I tried in 
vain to get the numerals of certain obscure remnants of tribes ; 
they persisted in giving me the Hupa, and in fact they seemed to 
know no other.” 

But these proud and masterful children of the savage north had 
been quick to adopt all the arts of incipient civilisation which they 
found in their new abode. Their dress, implements, and houses 
were copied from the neighbouring tribes of the Klamath River 
region. The Californian currency of shell-money, which had been 
found highly useful in trade, was adopted by them, with certain 
changes in rating. One of their septs, the Tolowa, were noted for 
their large and handsome canoes. Mr. Powers saw one which was 
forty-four feet long, over eight feet wide, and capable of carrying 
twenty-four men or five tons of weight. It was made of redwood 
cedar, and seemed to him a “ thing of beauty,” sitting plumb and 
lightly on the sea, and so symmetrical that a pound’s weight on 
either side would throw it slightly out of trim. 

But the Californian valley proved too narrow for the increasing 
population, which sent forth new swarms to the far south-east. 
From one of these sprang the terrible Apaches, whose rapacious 
and far-swooping bands became lords of the plains and hills from 
the Californian gulf to Texas, and dominated for two centuries the 
feeble provinces of Northern Mexico,—now ravaging the settle- 
ments and now contemptuously selling them peace. A still larger 
swarm made its way into the highlands of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and found a genial abode in the sunny and grass-clad 
mountains which surround the stone and brick edifices of the half- 
civilised Pueblo Indians. These Indians had dreaded the moun- 
tains as the resort of the predatory Utes of the Shoshonee stock. 
The fearless Tinneh emigrants, who have since become famous. 
under the Spanish nickname of Navajos,’ seized these inviting 
uplands for their own fastnesses, drove back the Ute invaders, 
made friends with the Pueblo Indians, and quickly learned from 
them their methods of agriculture and their mechanicarts, ‘“ When 
the Spaniards first met them, in 1541, they were tillers of the soil, 
erected large granaries for their crops, irrigated their fields by 
artificial] water-courses or acequias, and lived in substantial dwell- 
ings, partly underground; but they had not then learned the art of 
weaving the celebrated ‘ Navajo blankets,’ that being a later acqui- 
sition of their artisans.’ 

It is admitted on all hands that if they learned their mechanic 
arts from the Pueblos, they greatly improved these industries. 
Their blankets are as famous throughout the south-west as the 
carpets of Persia are throughout Asia. Dr. Washington Matthews, 
the highest authority on all matters relating to this people, in his 


1 Said by some to mean the Lake-people, by others the Cornfield-pcople. 
Navajo signifies both a pool and a plot of level ground. 

2 Brinton’s “ American Race,” p. 72; citing A. A. Bandelier, “Indians of the 
South-western United States.” 
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elaborate monograph on ‘‘ Navajo Weavers” (published in the 
third-annual volume of the Bureau of Ethnology), remarks: “ It 
is by no means certain—still there are many reasons for supposing 
—that the Navajos learned their craft from the Pueblo Indians, 
and that, too, since the advent of the Spaniards ; yet the pupils, if 
such they be, far excel their masters to-day in the beauty and 
quality of their work. It may be safely stated that with no native 
tribe m America, north of the Mexican boundary, has the art of 
weaving been carried to greater perfection than among the Navajos, 
while with none in the entire continent is it less Europeanized.” 

In silver-work, according to the same authority, the superiority 
of the Navajo artisans to those of the Pueblos, in natural aptitude 
and taste, is equally apparent. With inferior implements and 
under other disadvantages, they do equal or even better work.’ 
In a letter with which Dr. Matthews has recently favoured me, he 
writes of this people: “Their own traditions and the works of’ 
early travellers show that they have made great advances in the 
last two or three centuries. This is partly due, no doubt, to 
contact with Pueblos and Whites, and partly to admixture of the 
blood of these races; but it must be largely attributed to some 
innate docility of the Navajo stock. Many of the wild tribes of 
these parts have had exactly the same advantages, and yet have 
not advanced as the Navajos have done. Their silversmiths have, 
without any instruction, greatly improved their art within the last 
six years. They have discovered for themselves methods of 
ornamenting in repoussé and by means of dies. Their weavers 
have invented some important improvements. Navajo progress 
forms a subject of great interest, and its causes are not easy to 
determine. They would probably have earlier become dwellers in 
permanent honses but for their superstitious notions, which con- 
strain them to abandon a house where a death has occurred. Quite 
recently some of the less conservative have renounced these 
notions, and built themselves houses of stone.” 

But the intellectual powers of this remarkable people are dis- 
played by evidences of a far higher cast than works of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. Their literary compositions, as they may 
justly be called, their religious and legendary chants, evince 
vivid imagination, a talent for clear and forcible expression, and a 
capacity for sustained and impressive narration, which no 
barbarous and few civilised races have surpassed. Our knowledge 
of those compositions is due also to the same discerning and 
indefatigable investigator. ‘‘ The Prayer of a Navajo Shaman,” 
which Dr. Matthews has preserved for us (in the “American 
Anthropologist ” for April, 1888), is not so much a prayer as the 
relation of an intensely interesting religious or mythological 
experience. It is the story of a descent into the underworld for 
the recovery, not of a lost soul, but of a stolen “spiritual body,” 


1 “Navajo Silversmiths,” by Washington Matthews, in the second annual 
“* Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” p. 171. ; 
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which had been carried off by the chief of witches for the 
purpose of working woe to the visible body and to the soul of 
the rightful possessor, remaining on the earth. In answer to his 
supplication the two principal war-gods of the Navajo pantheon 
come from their abodes on the summits of the neighbouring 
mountains, and descend into the lower regions, passing gate after 
gate, which, though guarded by direful sentinels, yield before 
their magic wands. In the lowest depths they recover the 
fragments of the lost body, which resume their proper form, and 
the three return upward, through chamber after chamber, until 
the suppliant reaches his home, when his spirit, body, and soul 
are reunited, and “the world around him is restored in beauty.” 
This is but a feeble outline of a composition which, when read, is 
most impressive. In all the legendary lore which the Assyrian 
tablets have yielded to modern explorers, there are few more 
interesting stories than that of the descent of the goddess Ishtar 
into Hades, to confront the awful queen of that realm, and 
recover (as it is supposed) her lost lover Thammuz, and of her 
restoration to the upper world.’ The incidents bear, in certain 
respects, a very curious resemblance to those of the Navajo 
legend. Butas compositions, and viewed merely as displays of 
literary genius, there isno comparison between the two narratives. 
It would be hard to deny to the ancient Assyrians the title of a 
civilised people ; yet it must be said that their solemn record of 
the “descent of Ishtar,” striking as it certainly is, becomes 
childish and barbarous when compared with the Navajo Shaman’s 
“« Prayer of the Rendition.” 

The Navajo “ Mountain Chant,” given by Dr. Matthews in the 
fifth “ Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” is a much 
longer and more elaborate composition, a narrative of great and 
varied interest, comprising historical and mythological details in 
vast profusion, and illustrated by many dramatic ceremonies, with 
numerous songs and dances, and some curious aboriginal drawings. 
The same exuberant yet regulated imaginative power is apparent 
in this as in the former production. 

Certain points in the social system of the southern Tinneh 
require special notice. The origin and character of the Navajo 
and Apache gentes have been well described by Dr. Matthews and 
Captain John G. Bourke in the April-June number of the American 
** Journal of Folk-lore” for 1890. These gentes, or clans, if they 
may be so styled, seem all of comparatively modern origin, and 
apparently correspond to nothing found among the Northern 
Tinneh, east of the Rocky Mountains. Another and far more 
profound change is a matter of much greater moment. The 
condition of women among the Navajos is as far as possible 
removed from that of the tribes described by M. Petitot. Among 
these tribes women are slaves: among the others they are queers. 


1 See Rawlinson’s “ Religions of the Ancient World,” chap. 2, referring to 
Fox Talbot, “ Records of the Past,” pp. 143-149. 
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With the northern Tinneh, wives are drudges, bought, unwooed, 
unloved, and abused. With the southern Tinneh, they are won 
by courtship, are regarded by their husbands with the warmest 
affection, hold their own separate property, and are consulted in 
all transactions of business. The change in their position is not 
unknown to the people themselves. It is, in fact, the subject of a 
curious legend, which Dr. Matthews has recorded.’ There was a 
time in their early history when the men and women fell .out. 
Tbe women declared themselves tired of drudging for their 
husbands, and the sexes agreed to separate. They took opposite 
sides of the river on which they lived, and thus dwelt apart for 
four years. Then the women wearied of the separation, and 
wanted the help of the strong arms of their husbands. They 
cried across the river and begged to be taken back. While the 
men hesitated and debated, some of the women tried to swim 
across and were drowned. This decided the question, and the men 
took back their wives. It would be absurd to suppose that such 
an event really occurred, but the legend embodies the unquestion- 
able fact of a notable change in the relation of the sexes. Nor 
can there be any reasonable doubt as to the origin of this change. 

The common opinion that women among savage tribes in general 
are treated with harshness, and are regarded as slaves, or at least 
as inferiors and drudges, is, like many common opinions, based on 
error, originating in a too large and indiscriminate deduction from 
narrow premises. A wider experience shows that this depressed 
condition of women really exists, but only in certain regions and 
under special circumstances. It is entirely a question of physical 
comfort, and mainly of the abundance or lack of food. Where, 
owing to an inclement climate, as in arctic or sub-arctic America, 
or to a barren soil, as in Australia, food is scanty, and the people 
are frequently on the verge of famine, harsh conditions of social 
life prevail. When men in their full strength suffer from lack of 
the necessaries of existence, and are themselves slaves to the 
rigours of the elements, their better feelings are benumbed or 
perverted, like those of shipwrecked people famishing on a raft. 
Under such circumstances the weaker members of the community 
—women, children, the old, the sick—are naturally the chief 
sufferers. The stories of the subjection of women, and of 
inhumanity to the feeble and aged, all come from these inhospitable 
regions. Where plenty prevails, as in tropical or sub-tropical 
America, and in most of the Polynesian islands, the natural 
sentiments resume their sway, and women are found to enjoy a 
social position not inferior, and sometimes actually superior, to 
that which they possess in some civilised countries. The wife of 
a Samoan landowner or a Navajo shepherd has no occasion, so far 
as her position in her family or among her people is connected, to 
envy the wife of a German peasant. The change which took 


1 See “ A Part of the Navajos’ Mytkology,” in the “ American Antiquarian ” 
for April, 1883. 
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place in the social condition of the Tinneh women, when their 
emigration had carried them from the bleak skies and frozen 
swamps of Athabaska tothe sunny uplands and fruitful valleys of 
Arizona, is thus simply and naturally explained. The change was 
doubtless the greater because they shared with their husbands the 
remarkable intellectual endowments indicated by the qualities of 
their common language. 

In another respect the influence of the emigration on the social, 
or rather the civil, organisation of the southern Tinneh, is not 
such as, according to the ordinary political theories, might have’ . 
been expected. In passing from the status of savagery to one 
nearly approaching to civilisation, no change has been made in 
their peculiar and surprising system of government, if such we 
may term that which is really “‘no government.” In fact, the 
only word which can describe it, is one which has of late years 
acquired a grim significance; it is simple “anarchy.” M. Peticot 
first draws our attention to this Tinneh characteristic, and to the 
peculiar quality of mind which renders it possible—the utter 
absence of vindictiveness. “It is,” he remarks, “a singular fact, 
and one which must give a high idea of the gentleness (dowceur) 
of the Déné-Dindjié, that though they are without any kind of 
government, of judges, or of laws, we nevertheless do not 
encounter among them any of those crimes which result from. 
vengeful feelings—only the weaknesses which belong to our 
nature. The penalty of retaliation, the right of reprisal, that 
sort of lynch law recognised as justice and equity among Indian 
tribes of other stocks, do not exist among this people. Exceptions 
occur, but they only confirm the general rule.” The so-called 
chiefs, we are told, whom the people assume, or rather whom the 
Hudson Bay officials give them, have no other prerogative than 
that of directing their hunting parties and their trips to the 
trading posts. 

Mr. Powers makes a singularly like report concerning the © 
warlike Hupd, those conquering Romans of Northern California. 
“ Politically,” he tells us, “the Hupa are fatally democratic ”’— 
though why the expression “fatally” should be applied to this 
prosperous tribe is not apparent. “There is no head chief,” he 
assures us, “even for war.” Every man fights as he chooses, only 
taking care to keep near the main body of the warriors. They 
have, indeed, “ well-established laws, or rather usages,” as regards 
both civil rights and personal injuries, but the methods of dealing 
with these evince the same placability as that which M. Petitot 
records. ‘‘ For instance,” Mr. Powers explains, “if two Hupa 
have a quarrel, and it is not settled on the spot, they refuse to 
speak to each other; but if after a while one desires to open 
friendly relations, he offers to pay the other man a certain amount 
of shell money. If this offer is accepted they exchange moneys, 
not necessarily in equal amounts, and perfect friendship is 


restored.” 


An able and impartial historian—Mr. J. P. Dunn—gives a 
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closely similar account of the Navajos.' One characteristic of 
this people, le tells us, “is their form of government, or rather 
their lack of government. When they came under our control 
they numbered about 12,000, of whom 2,500 were warriors; but 
notwithstanding their numbers, and the extent of country they 
occupied, they had scarcely any central controlling power, and 
what power there was was on a democratic basis. No particular 
form of government obtained among them, a man having as 
absolute control over his children while they lived with him as of 
his slaves; but once a warrior, a man was his own master, and 
once married, a woman was largely herown mistress. Head chiefs 
were made and unmade with little ceremony, and the pledges of a 
head chief appeared to have little weight, either while he was in 
office or afterwards. On account of this lack of executive power, 
there was no enforcement of law, and little law to enforce. 
Religious scruples were the chief restraining power.” ‘ Major 
Backus,” we are told, “once asked a Navajo chief- how they 
punished their people for theft. ‘Not atall,’ he replied. ‘If I 
attempt to whip a poor man who has stolen my property, he will 
defend himself with his arrows and will rob me again. If I leave 
him alone he will only take what he requires for the time.’” 

It is a point of much interest to ascertain in what degree a 
people of these peculiar characteristics, differing so widely in 
certain respects from most American tribes—brave and in- 
dependent, but neither cruel nor revengeful, intelligent, ingenious, 
industrious, eager for acquiring property, yet with no law but 
usage, and no means of enforcing this usage beyond the influence 
of public opinion and of their own religion—have thriven in the 
agitated world of Western America, where lawless force or 
forceful law alternately dominate all other communities. This 
result we learn from the latest and best authority—the Reports of 
the U.S. Commissioner for Indian Affairs. 

In 1889 the tribe was computed by the local agent to number 
some 21,000 souls, or about the twelfth part of all the Indians in 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska. Twenty years earlier 
their number was computed at only 13,000, showing a remarkable 
increase. That this increase was natural, and not due to accessions 
from other tribes, is made evident by the “ vital statistics,” which 
return for the previous year 1,400 births to 700 deaths. Their 
vast reservation of 3,500 square miles—as large as some European 
kingdoms—is spread over a mountain region elevated six 
thousand feet above the sea, and “for picturesque grandeur not 
to he excelled in the United States.” But of their more than two 
millions of acres, only some sixty thousand could be cultivated, 
and those only by artificial irrigation. The Indians, however, had 
managed to till about eight thousand acres, on which they raised 
good crops of wheat, maize, potatoes, melons, onions, and cther 
vegetables; but the mountains afford abundant pasturage, and 

1 “Massacres of the Mountains; a History of the Indian Wars of the Far 
West.” By J. P. Dunn, jr. (1886); p. 254. 9 : ‘ 
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the wealth of the people is in their “stock.” They owned in 
1889 the immense number of 250,009 horses, 700,000 sheep, and 
200,000 goats. ‘By common consent,” the agent writes, “‘ the 
sheep .are considered the property of the women, and are clipped 
in the spring and fall of each year.’* The wool crop of the 
previous year had exceeded two millions of pounds, most of 
which, after reserving the needed supply for wearing, they had 
sold to the white traders in the neighbourhood. The four 
thousand matrons of this industrious tribe must be among the 
wealthiest women in America. So well-disposed are the people 
that the agent had no serious offences of any kind to report. In 
this large territory, filled witha property of a kind most tempting 
to Indian cupidity, a small band of twenty-five native policemen 
had been ample for maintaining order. ‘ Heretofore,’’ the agent 
reports, “it had been the custom to have a white man for chief of 
police, but I allowed the force to select one of their own number, 
and the result has been better satisfaction and greater efficiency.” 
“The Indians and the white settlers on the outside of the reserva- 
tion,” we are further told, “are on good terms, and apparently 
cultivate friendly relations.” Their own disputes are usually 
“settled among themselves.” Their nominal chiefs have hardly 
any influence ; their advice is seldom sought; and when offered is 
rarely accepted. In cases of difficulty “the matter is generally 
laid before the agent, whose decision and advice are accepted in 
good faith.” The only troubles which the agent had encountered 
in this modern Utopia, during his five months’ tenure of office, 
had arisen from the inclination of the people for gambling. On 
this subject he reports that ‘“‘ when a crowd of them met at the 
agency, it was the custom to spread a blanket anywhere and 
indulge their favourite proclivity. This,” he adds, ‘led to petty 
thieving in several cases, which I promptly punished, and broke 
up the indulgence in this locality.” After mentioning some 
trouble between the Navajos and the neighbouring Moquis, caused 
by horse-stealing, which was settled in a council of the tribes, and 
a single case of homicide, in self-defence, he remarks: “This is 
the sum total of sins of commission among 21,000 ignorant and 
uncivilised American Indians, as reported to me in a little over 
five months; and the Navajos invariably report the wrong-doings 
of their neighbours.” To this statement this clear-headed and 
benevolent agent, Mr. Vandever, adds the natural inquiry: “Can 
any community of like numbers in the civilised world make so 
good a showing?” It should be mentioned, as an evidence that 
the virtues as well as the accomplishments of the Navajos are 
mainly of home growth, that there had been no missionaries 
among them, and that only about a hundred of them knew 
“‘enough of English for ordinary intercourse.” 

Something should be said of that other branch of the southern 
Tinneh, the Apaches, who have until recently borne such a formid- 
able reputation. In the opinion of careful inquirers, this reputa- 
tion, if naturally earned, has not been properly deserved. As is 
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well known, the early Spanish settlers brought with them the 
conquering and grasping mood which then prevailed in their 
mother country, and which allowed in the native tribes no other 
choice than that between absolute subjection and perpetual 
hostility. The Apaches, safe in their fastnesses of desert and 
mountain, quick-witted and resolute, refused to submit, and were 
compelled to fight. Two centuries of this exasperating warfare 
bred in them an embittered temper, not natural to their race. 
Some years elapsed after the transfer of their country from Mexican 
to Anglo-American rule before they were made to understand that 
their new neighbours desired neither to enslave nor to exterminate 
them. As this conviction grew, a marked change has appeared in 
their disposition and conduct. Those who have been gathered on 
reservations and well treated begin to show the natural qualities of 
their stock. In 1889, the Apaches on the Mescalero reservation 
in New Mexico numbered 474. The agent, Mr. Bennett, reports 
of them :—‘' Their general behaviour and conduct have been most 
excellent, not acrime having been committed by them during the 
year either against Whites or Indians, and nota case of drunken- 
ness nor a quarrel of any kind among them since I assumed charge. 
Very many are quite skilfully cultivating their little farms, and 
many more would be doing so were they supplied with teams and 
implements.” ‘Since assuming charge of the agency,” he con- 
tinues, “‘I have re-organised our police force of eleven men, and 
find them obedient, cheerful in the performance of their duties, 
and always ready and willing to execute all commands given to 
them. They are kept almost constantly on the move, always on 
duty, visiting the various outlying camps, and herding beeves. 
They take good care of their uniforms, arms, horses and accoutre- 
ments, and are proud of the distinction conferred upon them.” _ 

The Government has established a boarding-school on the 
reservation. This school, the agent remarks, was temporarily 
“* closed in May last, by reason of the resignation of the superin- 
tendent, since which time the boys have been doing most excellent 
work on the school farm, of which they are justly proud. As the 
result of their labour they will supply the school through the winter 
with an abundance of vegetables, and their cows and calves with 
hay, corn, and oats. The six girls, though young, are making 
good progress in housekeeping, cooking, needlework, etc., and are 
bright, intelligent, and ladylike in their deportment.” 

There seems something almost pathetic in this description, when 
we recall to mind that these industrious and well-conducted 
farmers, these docile and faithful policemen, and these zealous 
boy-pupils and “ bright and lady-like girls,” belong to that direful 
brood of ferocious and untameable Apaches, against whose utter 
extermination hardly a voice was raised, some twenty years ago, 
on either side of the Anglo-Mexican boundary, except here and 
there perhaps in the mild remonstrance of some “ visionary” 
philanthropist. 

But the ethnologist, who really understands the science which he 
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professes to pursue, has no reason to be surprised at any progress 

which the Navajos or their congeners have made or may hereafter 
_make. Any one who will take the trouble to study in M. Petitot’s 

work the language of their original stock will be satisfied that none 
but a people possessing powers of observation, reflection, and dis- 
crimination in a very high degree, could have spoken such a 
language. The remark of Prof. Max Miiller concerning the 
language of the Iroquois (which he learned from an Oxford 
student of that race), that the people who fashioned such a speech 
must have been “powerful reasoners and accurate classifiers,”? 
will apply with even greater force to the speakers of the Tinneh 
idiom. If we accept the rule proposed by my able and learned 
friend, Dr. Brinton, in his work on “The American Race,’” that 
“the final decision as to the abilities of a race or an individual 
must be based on actual accomplished results, not on supposed 
endowments,” —qualifying this rule merely by a just regard to the 
circumstances under which the results are achieved,—we may 
fairly ask where among all the races of the earth shall we find a 
community which in the course of so brief a term as five or six 
hundred years—to which, according to the facts at present known 
to us, the residence of the southern Tinneh in their present abodes 
has been limited,—has, with such slight foreign assistance, 
achieved such remarkable results. A few hundreds of ignorant 
and poverty-stricken emigrants from the far nortli have developed 
into a wealthy commonwealth, maintaining a prosperous and 
peaceful independence, winning the respect and goodwill of its 
neighbours, both civilised and savage, developing a high degree. of 
ingenuity in some of the most delicate and difficult mechanical arts, 
and producing poetical compositions fit to rank with or above the 
most notable productions of the founders of civilisation—the 
Assyrians and Egyptians. Such, it is believed, is a fair statement 
of the results on which, in this case, the students of linguistic 
ethnology may found a just claim in favour of the methods and 
principles of their science. 

We now turn toanother part of the globe, and to a very different 
race and language, both of which will afford some bighly instructive 
lessons. By the common consent of those ethnologists who do 
not base their science upon linguistic tests, the Australians are 
ranked among the lowest, if not as the very lowest, of the races 
of men. Inthe time of that pre-scientific anthropology which 
prevailed half a century ago, when the various human races, as 
well as the various species of animals, were supposed to have 
somehow come into being in the regions which they inhabited, the 
Australians, dwelling in a continental island of a past geological 
era and amid animals of the most primitive mammalian forms, were 
held to belong to a distinct human species, as primitive and as 
imperfect as its surroundings. The Darwinian system swept away 


1 From a letter quoted in my “ Iroquois Book of Rites,” p. 98. 
? See p. 42 of that work. . 
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this fanciful notion ; but, ill understood by some of its votaries, it 
has given rise to another fancy hardly less opposed to the principles 
of true science. The Australians have been accepted by some 
distinguished members of this school (though not by Darwin 
himself) as the best surviving representatives of the earliest men 
of the present human species. Their reasoning may be stated 
succinctly in a syllogistic form, as follows. The earliest men of 
the existing species must be supposed to have been the lowest 
of men in intellectual capacity and in social condition. The 
Australian aborigines are now the lowest of men in intellect and 
in social condition. ‘They must therefore he deemed to represent 
more nearly than any other race the character and social condition 
of the earliest men. 

Both premises assumed in this reasoning are mere assumptions, 
which are not only not based upon facts, but are opposed to the 
clearest indications derived from the actual data we possess. 
There is no better reason for supposing the earliest men of the 
present species to have been low in intellectual capacity than there 
is to suppose them to have been small in stature and physically 
weak. The men who combated and overcame the monsters of the 
quaternary era, the mammoth, the cave-bear, and the cave-lion, 
and whose earliest historical offspring reared the vast architectural 
piles of Egypt and Assyria, must have been as vigorous in mind 
asin body. As for their supposed modern representatives, the 
Australians, it is astonishing that highly educated men, professors 
of philosophy, who undertake to treat of the intellect of a race, 
should refuse to consider that prime and incomparable exponent of 
intellect, the language. Whether we accept the view of Max 
Miiller and the high authorities whom he cites on his side—that 
speech and reason are identical ( or rather, like heat and motion, 
are different manifestations of the same force)!—or whether we 
retain the more common opinion that speech is the expression of 
thought—in either case the language of a people ought to be the 
first evidence to which we should resort in judging of its intellectual 
endowment. We may now briefly consider this invaluable 
evidence, and some very curious and unexpected conclusions to 
which it leads. 

The earliest attempt to explain the complex system of Australian 
speech was made by a zealous and experienced missionary, the 
Rev. L. E. Threlkeld, of New South Wales. His work, a pamphlet 
of some 130 pages, entitled “An Australian Grammar, compre- 
hending the principles and natural rules of the language, as 
spoken by the aborigines in the vicinity of Hunter’s River and 
Lake Macquarie, in New South Wales,” was published at Sydney 
in 1834. The author had been previously a missionary in the 
Society Islands, and had acquired a knowledge of the language 
there spoken; but while the Tahitian alphabet was found nearly 
sufficient in his new field, the simple Polynesian grammar afforded 


1 “The Science of Thought,” chap. i. 
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him no aid in unravelling the difficult web of the Australian 
speech. A few years after his grammar was published I had the 
pleasure of visiting him at his mission, and witnessing his 
assiduous efforts fur the benefit of his humble charges. His 
manuscripts, which he freely communicated to me, showed his 
constant progress in his studies of the language, of which he had 
found it as hard to fathom all the depths as his successors have 
found it to discover all the mysteries of the social organisation of 
this singular people. 

The pronunciation of the language is simple and euphonious. 
The consonants s, f, and v are lacking. The only sound strange to 
English utterance is the 7 (ng as in singer) when it is an initial, 
as vato'a, 1; iiinto’a, thou. The vowels are sounded as in Italian 
or German, except the #, which represents the English w in but. 

There are seven declensions, two of which are restricted to 
proper names, the one of persons, the other of places. The 
remaining five declensions comprise the common nouns, and are 
distinguished by the terminations of the nominative. Each 
declension has ten or eleven cases, comprising two nominatives, a 
genitive, two datives, an accusative, and four or five ablatives. It 
would be easy to furnish a special name for each case, but for our 
purpose it is needless. The fact which chiefly calls for remark is 
that the language discriminates in its cases with more logical 
nicety than any of the Aryan tongues. In the nominative, for 
example, there is a neuter or ground form, used in answer to the 
question, Who (or What) is it r—and an active form which governs 
the verb, and answers the question, Who (or What) did it? There 
is a dative expressing “for” the object, and another expressing 
“to” the object; and the various ablatives express ‘on account 
of,” “ from,” “along with,” “staying with,” etc. The character 
of these declensions can be most clearly shown by giving examples 
of the first and second. In the first, Biraban, which means “ Eagle- 
hawk,” is declined as a proper name, and in the second as a common 

noun. 


First DECLENSION. 


Simple nom. Biraban, Biraban. 

Active nom. Birabanto, B. does, did, will, &e. 

Genitive Birabanumba, Biraban’s. 

1st dat. Birabannui, for B. 

2nd dat. Birabankinko, to, toward B. 

Accusative Birabannii, Biraban. 

1st abl. Birabankai, on account of B. 

2nd abl. Birabankabirui, away from B. 

3rd abl. Birabankatoa, along with B. 

4th. abl. Birabankinbo, staying with B. 
Secoyp DECLENSION. 

Simple nom. biraban, a hawk. 

Active nom. birabanto, a hawk does, &c. 

Genitive birabankoba, a hawk’s. 

1st «lat. birabanko, for a hawk. 


2nd dat. birabantako, to a hawk. 
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Accusative biraban, a hawk. 

1st abl. birabantin, on account of a hawk. 
2nd abl. birabantabirin, away from a hawk. 
3rd abl. birabantoa, along with a hawk. 
4th abl. birabantaba, staying with a hawk. 


It will be evident at a glance that these declensions are formed 
by affixing to the nouns certain particles of the class which we 
call prepositions, hut which would here be more accurately styled 

ostpositions. In this manner, as is well known, scholars suppose 
that the Aryan cases were originally formed. There seems no 
particular reason for holding that the closer union of the Aryan 
affixes to their nouns is evidence of a higher degree of intellect or 
culture in those who utter them; but if any person of Aryan 
descent chooses to gratify his pride of race by maintaining such 
an opinion, it would be idle to seek to disabuse him. The main 
point to be considered is the clearness of expression which these 
varied affixes must give to a sentence in linking the nouns and 
pronouns (which are also fully declined) to the other parts of 
speech. 

P The verbs have not the variety of “classes” which are found in 
the Tinneh and many other American languages; nor have they 
inflections for person and number, which are always expressed by 
separate pronouns. In this respect, as in some others, the language 


is highly “ analytic.” But the forms of tenses and moods are very 
numerous. The root or ground-form ofthe verb is usually a word 
of one or two syllables, and to this ground-form various particles 
are appended, which modify the signification, and sometimes pro- 
tract the word to a considerable length. ~ The following are only a 
few specimens, derived from the conjugation of the verbal root bu 
or bun, to strike. (The nominative pronoun ban, I, is understood.) 


Moops or Forms. 


Active transitive form, buntan, I strike. 

Definite, or participial, bunkilin, I am striking. 

Continuative, bunkililin, 1 am continually striking (as 
threshing, beating, &c.). 

Reflective, bunkiletin, I struck myself. 

Reciprocal, bunkilan, we strike one another. 

Optative, buwil, I would strike, or, that T 
might strike. 

Deprecatory, buntea kiin kon, lest I should strike. 

Imperative, buwa, strike. 

Infinitive, bunkiliko, in order to strike. 


TENSES. 
Present, buntan, I strike. 
Remote past, buntala, I struck formerly. 
Recent past, bunkila, I struck lately. 
Recent pluperfect, bunkila-ta, I had lately struck. 
Hodiernal past, bunkeiin, I struck this morning, or to- 
day. 
Future aorist, buniin, IT shall strike. 
Crastinal future, bunkin, I shall strike to-morrow. 
Inceptive future bunkili-kolan, I am going to strike. 
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There are several forms of the simple substantive verb, the most 
usual being ka, a root which signifies “ being or existence, in time, 
place, or state.” It is used apparently in all respects like the Latin 
esse or the English be, and is conjugated throughout all the forms 
and tenses. The participle is kan, being, as “I being afraid,” 
kinta kan ban, lit., afraid being I. The preterite is kukila; as 
biika ban kakiila, | was angry (angry I was). Imperative, kauwa, 
be; as koriin kauwa, be still (quiet be). It is also used as an 
auxiliary with other verbs. 

Verbs have, as in Latin, four conjugations,—using this term, as 
in that language, to signify different modes of inflecting verbs. As 
in Latin, also, they are distinguished by the termination of the 
infinitive. Verbs of the 


1st conjugation end in iliko, oliko and eliko. 


2nd kiliko. 
3rd biliko. 
4th ., - riliko and tiliko. 


These conjugations differ in the formation of the tenses as 
follows :— 


PRESENT. REMOTE PAST. REcENT Past. PaRTICIPLE. INFINITIVE. 


i an ala a tintin ulin tiliko 
an ala a unin olin oliko 
an ala a tintin elin eliko 

2. tan tala kila nin kilin kiliko 

3. bin biala bia bintin bilin biliko 

4. rin rala rea rintin rilin riliko 


There are many verbs which are combined with other verbs and 
with adjectives to vary their meaning. Thus, miinbili, to permit, 
added to the root, bu, to strike, forms buminbili, to permit to strike, 
Mali, to make or do, gives a causal signification, as kola, secret, 
kolamali, to conceal; tiir, broken, tiirmali, to break. Kili. 
signifies spontaneous action, as tiirkiili, to break of itself, Biili, 
signifying “to be in any act,” forms active verbs as, tet:, dead, 
tetibiili, to be dying. Mainiili, or maina, gives to the preceding 
verb the meaning of failure or incomplete operation, as na, to see, 
namainili, to look without observing, to hear, 
to hear but not to attend. Bu, to strike, bumaina bon ban, I nearly 
struck him, or did not quite strike him; lit., “to strike faiied 
him I.” 

But perhaps the most notable excellence of this language is 
found in its verbal nouns, or nouns derived from verbs, by the aid 
of various inflections or affixes, which enable the speaker at once to 
give an intelligible name to any object, act, or quality. The 
modern English and the modern Romanic tongues—mere 
“ jargons”’ which arose out of the conquests and convulsions of 
the dark ages,—have lost in a large measure that happy Aryan 
facility of word-formation which was possessed by the Greek and 
Sanskrit, and to a less degree by the Latin, and which is still 
retained by the German. ‘his useful facility is enjoyed in the 
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highest degree by the languages of Eastern Australia. The fojlow- 
ing table of derivatives does not appear in Mr. Threlkeld’s 
Grammar, but was prepared by him at a later date, and was copied 
by me from his manuscript. It shows in a striking light the 

‘advantages which the language derives from this source, both for 
discriminating nice shades of meaning, and for devising names 
descriptive of new objects. It also displays, both in the language 
and in the people, a remarkable aptitude for expressing abstract 
ideas. 

Mr. Threlkeld’s notes explained that a musket (as well as a 
cudgel) is called bunkilikane, because it strikes with the ball; and 
the same word is applied to a hammer or mallet. A magistrate is 
called wunkiye, when he resigns or commits an accused person to 
2 jailer : and hence a watch-house or jail is called either wunkili- 
kane, a means of committing, or wunkiliieil, a committing-place. 
Upali signifies, properly, to do anything with an instrument ; hence 
wpaiye might be applied to a painter or cobbler, as well as to a writer, 

_ and upalikane would then mean a brush or awl.- To the foregoing 
list might have been added a column of very expressive derivatives 
ending in toara, and having a passive signification, as buntoara, that 
which is struck (as a drum or a bell), and wmalitoara, that which 
is made or done, as any piece of work. 

It is now ascertained that all the tribes of Australia speak 
“ dialect-languages ” belonging to one stock. This fact I was able 
to determine for those of the eastern portion by vocabularies col- 
lected during my visit. Ata later day my distinguished friend, 
Dr. Friedrich Miiller, of the Novara expedition, had opportunities 
of extending his observations and collections over all the coasts, 
with the same result. A grammatical sketch kindly furnished to me 
by a well-informed missionary, the Rev. William Watson, of Well- 
ington valley, two hundred miles west of Mr. Threlkeld’s station, 
showed that the construction of the language remained substantially 
the same, but the forms were, in general, fewer and less complex. 
Several cases of nouns had been lost, and the verbal derivatives 
were less numerous. According to Dr. Miiller, this grammatical 
decay continues to the west coast, where the languages, though 
retaining the pronouns and other words indicating their original 
affinity, have become in a large degree formless. This fact will be 
found significant as we proceed. 

It becomes a matter of great interest to determine the true 
character and the ethnological affinities of the people speaking 
this remarkable group of languages, The first observation to be 
made is that there is something enigmatical, at the first view, both 
in their physical appearance and in their intellectual manifestations. 
The former, as described in my notes made on the spot, combines 
the peculiarities which anthropologists have been accustomed to 
ascribe to totally distinct races :' ‘“* They are of middle height, with 


‘on “U.S. Exploring Expedition,” vol. vii: “ Ethnography and Philology,” p. 
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forms fairly well proportioned. The cast of the face is a medium 
between the African and the Malay types. The forehead is narrow, 
sometimes retreating, but often high and prominent; the eyes are 
small, black, and deep-set ; the nose is much depressed at the upper 
part between the eyes, and widened at the base, but with this it 
frequently has an aquiline outline. The cheekbones are prominent. 
The mouth is large, with thick lips and strong well-set teeth. The 
jaws project, but the chin is frequently retracted. The head, 
which is very large, with a skull of unusual thickness, is placed 
upon a short and small neck. Their colour is a dark chocolate, or 
reddish black, like that of the Guinea negro, but varying in shade 
so much that individuals of pure blood are sometimes as light- 
coloured as mulattos. That which distinguishes them most 
‘decidedly from other dark-skinned races is their hair, which is 
neither woolly; like that of the Africans and Melanesians, nor 
frizzled like that of the Feejeeans, nor coarse, stiff, and curling, as 
with the Malays. It is long, fine, and wavy, like that of Europeans , 
When neglected, it is apt, of course, to become bushy and matted 
but when proper care is taken of it, it appears as we have described. 
lt is sometimes of a glossy black, but the most common hue isa 
deep brown. Most of the men have thick beards, and their skins 
are more hairy than those of whites. 

The like perplexing contradictions appeared in their intellectual 
and moral traits. The same notes state the opinion then formed,— 
that ‘‘ it is doubtful what grade of intellectual capacity is to be 
ascribed to this people.” While, on the one hand, “ the impression 
produced on the mind of astranger by an intercourse with the 
aborigines in their natural state is that of great mental obtuseness, 
or, in plain terms, an almost brutal stupidity,” it is noted that 
“several who have been taken from the forest when young, and 
have received instruction, have shown a readiness in acquiring 
knowledge and a quickness of apprehension which have surprised 
their teachers.” In particular, their aptitude for learning 
languages and for music surpassed that of most white children. 
Their moral qualities had many singularities, but few of a 
repulsive character. To the Whites, whom they regarded with a 
mixture of distrust and contempt, they seemed sullen, suspicious, 
and inordinately proud. Nothing would induce them to acknow- 
ledge any human being (of their own age) their superior, or show 


1 I have italicized some words, not merely to draw attention to the important 
fact mentioned, but also to correct an unaccountable error of my learned friend, 
Dr. Gerland, who in his continuation of Waitz’s great work (“ Anthropologie der 
Naturvélker’’) quotes from my volume, with some abridgment, the foregoing 
description of the Australian people, generally in a correct manner, but making 
me say of the hair, “it is long, fine and woolly!” Dr. F. Miller, naturally 
startled by this extraordinary statement (which would be much like a description 
of the Eskimo as having black skins), has in his “ Allgemeine Ethnographie” (2nd 
edit., p. 205) deroted a long footnote to the correction of my supposed error. 
He evidently had not at the time seen my volume, which was thus strangely 
misquoted, and of which in his later master-werk, the “ Grundriss der Sprach- 
wissenschaft,”’ he has made considerable and always accurate use. 
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any mark of deference. Among their own people they were 
trained to exhibit a profound respect for age; and in their 
warfare, or rather their tribal quarrels, they were never blood- 
thirsty or implacable. Their contests were not conducted by 
treacherous surprises and massacres, but always with fair 
warning. The death of a single combatant usually ended a 
battle; after which followed a scene of recrimination, abuse, and 
explanation. ‘All hostility was then at an end, and the two 
parties mixed amicably together, buried the dead, and joined in a 
general dance.” 

Since this account was written many able investigators— 
missionaries and ethnologists—have made careful studies of this 
singular people, and the results have explained much that then 
seemed difficult to understand. It has become clear that if they 
are low in culture, they had yet in fact attained the utmost 
elevation which was possible in their surroundings. The nature 
of their country, the scantiness of food, and the frequent droughts, 
which compelled them to scatter over an immense surface and kept 
them constantly on the move, made all settled habits, and con- 
sequently all progress, impossible. The wisest of Aryan or 
Semitic communities, cast without resources into the interior of 
an almost barren continent, and compelled to subsist on wandering 
game, on roots and vermin, would speedily be pressed down by an 
iron necessity to the same level as that of these Australians. It 
may be doubted whether there are many communities which would 
have resorted to the same ingenious devices to mitigate the hard- 
ships of their lot, and preserve the amenities and safeguards of 
social life. It has been ascertained that nearly the whole of 
Australia, from shore to shore, was covered by a network of social 
regulations most happily devised for maintaining order and pro- 
moting friendly intercourse. Where all families were equally 
poor and equally independent, there could be uo distinction or 
control either from rank or from wealth. The framers of their 
polity, therefore, fell back upon the natural and primal distinctions 
of age and sex. The elders were in all cases to rule, and the 
younger implicitly to obey. The intercourse of men and women 
was to be guarded by the most stringent rules, protecting women 
from the violence of youthful passion or brutal strength, and 
placing her under the guardianship of her whole people, and more 
especially of a certain class of the people who were bound by ties 
of family or clanship to protect her. The common opinion that 
wives are captured by violence among the Australians is an 
exploded error. On the contrary, there are few races among 
whom the regulations respecting marriages are more strict or 
their violation more rigorously punished. The system of “ mar- 
riage classes’ and totemic clans, moreover, extending throughout 
almost the entire island, is a sort of social freemasonry, or 
artificial relationship, furnishing to every Australian of any 
tribe cousins or colleagues in every other tribe, who are bound to 
receive and protect him. It is the opinion of Mr. A. W. Howitt, 
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who is the highest authority on this subject, that this ingenious 
and useful system is a work of legislation which has been 
deliberately devised and perfected for the general welfare by the 
Australian law-makers through a series of generations.' 

We have now to consider a point of great importance. As it 
is certain that the Australian stock was derived from some other 
region, ethnologists have naturally been led to seek for the mother 
country of this interesting people. The search has been suc- 
cessful, but the surprise to the seekers has been great, and the 
result to some of them not a little distasteful, as upsetting many 
cherished theories about “ primitive man.” The Australians are 
found to belong to the Dravidian family, which, prior to the 
Aryan invasion, occupied nearly the whole of Hindostan, and 
which still holds the southern portion of the peninsula, in some 
ten or twelve nations or tribes, speaking closely allied languages, 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese, Tula, Kudagu, Toda, &c., 
and numbering altogether nearly fifty millions of people.? It is, 
therefore, one of the most important of the great linguistic 
families of the globe. The character of the speakers of these 
languages ranks high. On this point there can be no better 
witness than Sir Monier Williams, the erainent Sanskrit scholar, 
who, in a recent work, thus describes them :-— : 

“ Of the Dravidians the Telugu and Tamil speakers are by far 
the majority, each numbering fifteen or sixteen millions. The 
Tamil race, who occupy the extreme south from Madras to Cape 
Comorin, are active, hard-working, industrious, and independent. 
Their difficult and highly accentuated language reflects their 
character, and possesses quite a distinct literature of its own. 
The Telugu people, inhabiting the Northern Circars and the 
Nizam’s territory, are also remarkable for their industry; and 
their soft language, abounding in vowels, is the Italian of the 
East. The Kanarese of Mysore resemble the Telugu race in 
language and character, just as the Malayalams of the Malabar 
Coast resemble the Tamils. I noticed that the seafaring Tamils 
of the southern coast are much more able-bodied than the ordinary 
Hindus. Numbers of them migrate to Ceylon, and at least half a 
million form a permanent part of the population of that island. 
They are to be found in all the coffee plantations, and work much 
harder than the Singhalese. Indeed, all the races of South India 
seem to me to show readiness and aptitude for any work they are 
required to do, as well as patience, endurance, and perseverance in 
the discharge of the most irksome duties.” “As servants they 
are faithful, honest, and devoted, and will attach themselves with 
far greater affection than English servants to those who treat 
them well. They show greater respect for animal life than 
Europeans. They have more natural courtesy of manner, more 


1 “Journal of the British Anthropological Institute” for August, 1888, 
p. 66. 
2 “The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” By Robert N. Cust, p. 66. 
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filial dutifulness, more veneration for rank, age, and learning, and 
they are certainly more temperate in eating and drinking.”’ 

Some of these qualities, especially independence, filial affection, 
and respect for age, reappear as well-known characteristics of the 
Australians, whom the Dravidians also recall in their dark skins 
and their long and wavy hair. 

The immense influence of the Dravidian race in Indian history 
has been too little regarded. When the Aryans, about fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era (as is commonly held), 
entered north-western Hindostan and began their conquest of the 
country, they were a race of barbarous herdsmen, but little higher 
in culture than the Zulus and Bechuanas of South Africa. The 
researches.of Hehn, Schrader, and other careful German archeolo- 
gists, leave no question on this point.* They were a wandering 
race, depending mainly on their cattle and sheep for food and 
clothing, ignorant of the smelting of metals, living in circular 
huts of wattle and straw, excessively superstitious, domineering, 
and cruel, and consumed with the land-hunger which possesses all 
pastoral races. That they were a people of strong intellectual 
powers is evident from their language. The Sanskrit, with all its 
defects, which are neither few nor small, could have been spoken 
only by a highly gifted race. That they were brave and resolute 
is also apparent from their history. It is equally evident from 
this history, as it may be gathered from the Rig-veda, that they 
encountered hardly less resolute opponents.* Centuries passed in 
the desperate conflict before the northern invaders had made their 
way from the Indus to the lower Ganges. During this time vast 
numbers of the conquered people had been incorporated with the 
conquering race, either as an inferior caste, or as wives and 
servants in the families of the ruling classes.* It seems highly 
probable that the mass of the people of North India, while 
adopting some form of Aryan speech, remained-in great part of 
Dravidian blood. Such was the opinion of Latham.’ What is of 
more importance is the evidence from many sources that at the 
time of the conquest the Dravidians were more enlightened than 
their conquerors. They were a race of industrious cultivators, 
mechanics, and mariners. The rude Aryan cattle-herders learned 
from them the habits of settled and civilised life, and the mingled 
races entered upon a career of splendid achievements in arts and 
literature which neither of them could have compassed alone, 

The Dravidian languages themselves, though certainly inferior 
in some respects to the Aryan, do not lack their peculiar excellences, 


1 “ Modern India and Indians.’’ By Monier Williams; 2nd. edit., pp. 127-8. 

? See especially Schrader’s “ Sprachvergleichung and Urgeschichte,” the 
second edition, admirably translated (with the author’s additions), by F. B. 
Jevons, under the more appropriate title of “ Prehistoric Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoples.” 

* Jevons’s “Schrader,” p. 111. 

4 Jevons’s “ Schrader,” p. 112. De Quatrefages, “‘ Les Pygmées,” p. 848 

5 See his “ Natural History of the Varieties of Man,” p. 545. 
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as Sir M. Williams has pointed out. A striking piece of evidence 
may be quoted from another high authority. Prof. Whitney 
writes of these languages: “The Dravidian tongues have some 
peculiar phonetic elements, are richly polysyllabic, of general 
agglutinative structure, with prefires only, and very soft and 
harmonious in their utterance. They are of a very high type of 
agglutination, like the Finnish and Hungarian; and the anthor 
has been informed by an American who was born in Southern 
India and grew up to speak its language vernacularly along with 
his English, a man of high education and unusual gifts as a 
preacher and writer, that he esteemed the Tamil a finer language 
to think and speak in than any European tongue known to him.” 

Thus the Australians, whom some too eager theorists have 
accepted as the best representatives of primeval man, prove to be 
the offspring of one of the most highly endowed races of Southern 
Asia. Their present low condition—in which, however, the 
degradation is more apparent than real—is simply the result of 
hard surroundings, against which, in their situation, the greatest 
force of intellect could not successfully contend. Their history 
has exactly reversed that of the Tinneh tribes. The latter, a 
naturally intelligent race, depressed in seeming stupidity in the 
frozen north, develop speedily in the sunny and fertile south into 
the quick-witted Hupas and Navajos. The intelligent and versatile 
Dravidian emigrants, scattered over the sterile plains of Australia, 
without domestic animals, and with no plants fit for cultivation, 
sink intoa mental torpor almost, though not quite, as deep as that 
of the northern Tinneh. In both cases the intellectual faculties, 
though held in restraint by the harsh environment, remain merely 
torpid and not seriously weakened, as is shown by the clear 
evidence of the languages which they speak, and by the 


remarkable proficiency evinced by some of their children at school, 
as already noted.* 


! “The Life and Growth of Language,” p. 244. The expression “ with 
prefixes only” is doubtless a misprint. The Dravidian languages, like the 
Australian, are varied entirely by suffixed particles or terminational inflections. 
These, it may be added, are sometimes identical, or nearly so, in the two groups 
of languages. Thus, in the Dravidian Tulu, we have from mara, tree, the 
dative maroku, and from naramani, man, naramanigu; while in the Lake 
Macquarie and Wiradhurei dialects of the Australian we have from biraban, 
hawk, the dative birabanko, and from bagai, shell, bagaigu. So the plural suffix 
in Tamil is gal, and in Wiradhurei galan, to which in each language the case 
particle is added. In Tamil, maram, tree, has for its nominative plural 
marangal, and for its dative marangalukku ; while in Wiradhurei, bagai, shell, 
makes in the nominative plural bagaigalan, and in the dative bagaigalangu. So 
closely do those widely separated languages accord, even in minute grammatical 
points. 

? While the proof-sheets of this essay are under correction, L’ Anthropologie, 
the valuable periodical of MM. Cartaillac, Hamy and Topinard, in its number 
for December, 1891, brings us an important piece of evidence, showing how 
promptly and strongly the natural intelligence of these members «f the 


Dravidian stock manifests itself, with merely the advantages of good instruction 


and a settled life :—‘‘ There are few persons, even among those who deny all 
aptitude for intellectual progress to the black races, who are aware of the 
VOL. 21 
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There is, as has been stated, good reason for supposing that the 
southern Tinneh have not occupied their present abodes much 
more than seven hundred years, and some of them not more than 
five hundred years. It would be a matter of interest to determine, 
if possible, how long the Dravidian colonists have occupied 
Australia. There is always a disposition to imagine that the 
so-called aborigines who are found inhabiting any territory have 
possessed it from a very remote period. Less than fifty years ago 
the Polynesian islanders were supposed by some ethnologists of 
high rank, including an authority no less distinguished than 
Broca, to be the remnants of the population of a vast continent, 
which in some former geological era had sunk beneath the waters 
of the Pacific, leaving only its mountain tops and loftier plateaux, 
from. Hawaii to New Zealand, to be the refuges of the few 
survivors of its population. It is now admitted on all hands, 
through the ample proofs furnished by tradition and language, 
that the islanders are the offspring of comparatively recent 
emigrations from the Malaisian archipelago, the earliest arrival 
from that quarter dating not much more than two thousand years 
back ; and several of the islands, notably New Zealand and Easter 
Island, having been peopled within the last five hundred years.’ 

Not much, perhaps, is to be learned from the legends of the 
wandering Australians. Yet their traditions seem to show that 
their ancestors entered the island by way of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, and spread first southward along the eastern coast, and thence 
inland, along the rivers and across the arid plains, to the western 
coast. They found, it would seem, the country thinly occupied by 
a weak but cunning race of savages, who disappeared before them— 
doubtless in part exterminated and in part absorbed by the new 
population.? That these savages were of themegrito race, of whom 
aremnant survived in Tasmania, there can hardly bea doubt. How 
the Dravidian voyagers reached the Gulf of Carpentaria may be 
readily imagined. From the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, the pre-Aryan inhabitants of Hindostan, who were 
and still are bold navigators, were accustomed to visit the East 
Indian islands in considerable numbers. They were wont to limit 
their trading voyages to the nearer and more populous Malaisian 


existence of a native settlement of Western Australians, called New Nursia, 
situated about seventy miles from the town of Perth, the capital of West 
Australia. This settlement, established in 1846 by two Spanish Benedictines, 
Fathers Serra and Salvado, comprises at present a convent, a church, a school, 
and a village of fifty cabins, occupied by native Christians, employed in 
agriculture and in various trades. One of the young girls educated in the 
settlement now holds an office in the postal and telegraph service of the West 
Australian Government. The boys develop well; they comprehend quickly 
what they are taught, and become good workmen, as capable as the Whites.” 

1 See “Les Polynésiens et leurs Migrations.” by A. de Quatrefages, and 
Peszhel’s “ Races of Man,” American edit. p. 349. 

2 A. W. Howitt, “ Migrations of the Kurnai Ancestors,” in the “Journal of 
the British Anthropological Institute” for May, 1886, p. 411; A. L. P. 
Cameron, in same Journal for May, 1885, p. 368. 
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islands.’ But it may easily be understood that if any event, such 
as the Aryan invasion of India, had Caused an unusually large 
emigration from that country, some of the more determined 
emigrants, seeking a new and scantily peopled region for settle- 
ment, might have pushed on eastward, through the straits dividing 
New Guinea from Australia, until they found a sufficiently inviting 
shelter in the harbours of the Carpentarian gulf. 

The evidence of language seems to confirm this view. The 
similarity between the Dravidian and Australian languages, 
especially in their pronouns (which in some dialects of the two are 
almost identical), seems too great to allow us to suppose a longer 
¢ 2paration of the two branches than that which has existed between 
the Asiatic and European Aryans. The fact that the entrance of 
the emigrants was, as Mr. Howitt sees reason to believe, by way 
of the northern gulf and down the eastern coast, seems to be shown 
by the circumstance that the languages of that coast retain most 
largely the complex Dravidian forms, which gradually lessen and 
become simpler as we go westward—precisely as the Polynesian 
grammar becomes simpler as we go farther from Malaisia, or as 
the grammar of the ancient Aryan languages is simplified as we 
advance from eastern to western Europe. 

And here we return to a question of linguistics, which has 
been already noticed, but which requires, perhaps, a fuller dis- 
cussion. When it was first discovered that the languages spoken 
by many barbarous tribes possessed a singular capacity for expres- 
sion and a vast variety of forms for nicely discriminating the 
differences of objects and of ideas, an explanation was proposed 
which seemed plausible and was at first accepted by many 
reasoners. These elaborately constructed languages, it was sug- 
gested, indicated that the people who spoke them were the 
descendants of a more civilised race, and had simply retained 
their ancestral language while losing in other respects their 
ancestral culture. But further reflection and inquiry showed that 
this explanation could not be deemed satisfactory. If refinement 
of language is a product of culture, it was naturally asked, why 
should it not be lost with other like products? If conjugations 
and declensions, snbstantive verbs and abstract terms, are due to 
civilisation, like the smelting of metals, the weaving of cloth, the 
architectural and pictorial arts, why should these linguistic 
achievements be retained when all the other gains of high culti- 
vation have been lost? How is it possible to suppose that the 
hundreds of barbarous tribes in America and Africa, while losing 
all other arts of an earlier civilisation, have te is solely this 
beautiful mechanism of a highly organised speech ? 

These considerations led to a chavge of opinion—a change which 


1 See the facts reluting to the Telugu or pe people, cited by Prof. van 
Rhyn in his learned article on the “ Races and Languages of India,” in the 
“American Encyclopedia,” vol. ix, p. 215. “They are good farmers, and 
many of them were formerly seafaring men, undertaking Jong voyages. They 
held at one time large ialands j in the Eastern Archipelago.” mae 
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resulted in two directly opposite views of the problem and its 
proper solution. One of these was proposed by an eminent Franco- 
American scholar, who was the first to study the complex American 
languages with philosophical acuteness, and to exhibit in a clear 
light their peculiar characteristics. The other, which will be first 
considered, has in later years been maintained by many writers, 
but by none with more force aud eloquence than have been dis- 
played by a distinguished English author, whose works in other 
departments have been justly admired and have delighted thou- 
sands of readers. In reference to the subject now under considera- 
tion, he states that he had formerly held the view that the rich and 
artistic structure of the languages of some barbarous nations 
implies an intellectual power superior to what we now find in these 
nations, and that they therefore prove a condition previously 
exalted. “ Further explanation,” adds Dr. Farrar, “has entirely 
removed this belief.”! He is now of opinion that “this apparent 
wealth of synonyms and grammatical forms is chiefly due to the 
hopeless poverty of the power of abstraction, and is “the work of 
minds incapable of ail subtle analyses.” He adds: ‘Many of 
these vaunted languages (e.g., the American and Polynesian)— 
these languages which have countless forms of conjugation, and 
separate words for the minutest shades of specific meaning—these 
holophrastic languages, with their “ jewels fourteen syllables long ” 
to express the commonest and most familiar objects—so far from 
proving a once elevated condition of the people who speak them, 
have not even yet arrived at the very simple abstraction required 
to express the verb “to be,” which Condillac assumed to be the 
earliest of invented verbs!” We are further told by the same 
author in another work’ that “a savage may havea dozen verbs for 
‘I am here,’ ‘I am well,’ ‘I am tall,’ ‘I am hungry,’ &., because 
he has no word for ‘am,’—and a dozen words for‘ my head,’ ‘ your 
head,’ ‘his head,’ and almost any conceivable person’s head, 
because he finds a difficulty in realising the mere conception of 
any head apart from its owner.”” And we are assured that while 
these savages have an endless number of expressions for particular 
varieties of objects and actions, they have no general terms for a 
whole class of such objects or acts. 

The account which has been given in the foregoing pages of the 
languages spoken by two races in the lowest stage of savagery will 
sbow how widely astray this ingenious and eloquent writer has 
deen in his facts. Both Athabascans and Australians make abun- 
dant use of the substantive verb, and exhibit the power of abstrac- 
tion in its fullest force. The savage Australian has no difficulty in 
distinguishing a head from its owner, and does it perhaps with 
more logical correctness of grammar than an Englishman. He 
employs the possessive pronoun in its genitive case like a possessive 
noun. Walan is head, and kore is man, the latter making in the 


? “Chapters on Language,” by the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
chap. 4, p. 45, American edit. 
2“ Families of Speech,” Lecture iv, p. 400. 
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genitive korekoba, man’s; emmoemba is the genitive of the first 
personal pronoun; so we have walan korekoba, man’s head (head of 
man), walan emmoemba, my head (head of me). Could the most 
analytic of “civilised tongues ”’ do better than this ? 

It is observable that in all the objections which are made, all 
barbarous tribes are confounded together, whereas they differ very 
widely in their intellectual qualities, and in the languages which 
manifest these qualities. One of the passages just quoted brackets 
together the American and Polynesian languages, which are at the 
very opposite poles in their lexical and grammatical characteristics. 
The Polynesian is among the simplest aud least wordy of languages. 
It has, properly speaking, no inflections, and makes little use of 
“agglutination.”’” The. words are brief, usually of only two or 
three syllables. Its grammar is carried to almost the last degree 
of analysis—the mark, as we are assured by some writers, of high 
civilisation and intellectual superiority. All the cases of nouns 
and all the moods and tenses of verbs are indicated by separate 
particles. ule, is house; te fale, the house; o te fule, of the 
house ; ki te fale,,to the house. The plural is also indicated by a 
particle,—na fale, the houses. The Polynesian cannot, like the 
Iroquoian, combine the personal pronoun with the noun ; he must 
say lau ulu, my head; nau ulu, thy head; ana ulu, his head; te 
ulu o te tanata, the head of the man. He has two particles which 
represent the substantive verb. There is no lack of genera] terms. 
Besides a name for each kind of fish and tree, there are generic 
words for fish (tka) and tree (lakau). Yet this simplest and most 
analytic of idioms is really a very poor one, with feeble powers of 
expression ; and the people, when first known to Europeans, were 
still in a low stratum of barbarism, ignorant even of pottery or the 
use of the bow. 

The truth is that not simplicity but complexity is the evidence 
alike of progress and of the energies which lead to progress. The 
simplest forms of animal life are the lowest, the most complex are 
the highest. Among inventions, compare the sickle with the 
reaping machine, the canoe with the steamship. The simplest of 
governments is the lowest, the patriarchal despotism; the two 
most complex of all actual governments are probably those of the 
British Empire and the North American Federation, which are 
surely among the highest. The complexity of the American and 
Australian languages, rightly regarded, is the evidence, not of 
poverty of the powers of abstraction and analysis, but of the very 
reverse. I have had occasion to give elsewhere an account of an 
American people, the Iroquois, who, though possessing no greater 
natural advantages than the Polynesians, had reached a much 
higher plane in the arts, as well as in their social and political 
organisation. Their language, in its elaborate structure, corre- 
sponds to this superiority, and accounts for it. As an instance of 
that complexity, which some scholars, like the esteemed author just 
now quoted, have too hastily condemned in these languages— 
while they doubtless admire it in the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the 
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German,—I may venture to quote the analysis of a word which 
fairly indicates the system avd quality of this speech, and the ~ 
inferences that may reasonably be drawn from it :' 

““The word teskenonhweronne, which is rendered, ‘1 come again 
to greet and thank,’ is a good example of the comprehensive force 
of the Iroquois tongue. Its root is nonhwe or nonwe, which is 
found in kenonhwes, ‘I love, like, am pleased with,’—the initial 
syllable ke being the first personal pronoun. In the ‘frequentative 
form’ this verb becomes kenonhweron, which has the meaning of 
‘I salute and thank,’ ¢.e., I manifest by repeated acts my liking or 
gratification. The s prefixed to this word is the sign of the 
‘reiterative form,’ skenonhweron, ‘again I greet and thank.’ The 
terminal syllable ne and the prefixed te are respectively the signs 
of the ‘motional’ and the ‘cislocative’ forms,—‘ I come hither 
again to greet and thank.’ A word of six syllables, easily pro-. 
nounced (and in the Onondaga dialect reduced to five), expresses 
fully and forcibly the meaning for which eight not very euphonious 
English words are required. The notion that the existence of 
these comprehensive words in an Indian language, or any other, is 
an evidence of deficiency in analytic power, is a fallacy which was 
long ago exposed by the clear and penetrative reasoning of 
Duponceau, the true father of American philology. As he has 
‘well explained, analysis must precede synthesis. In fact, the 
power of what may be termed analytic synthesis—the mental 
power which first resolves words and things into their elements, 
and then puts them together in new forms—is a creative or 
co-ordinating force, indicative of a higher natural capacity than 
that of mere analysis. The genius which framed the word 
teskenonhweronne is the same that, working with other elements, 
produced the steam engine and the telephone.” 

The name of Duponceau recalls us to the special point of tie. 
cussion—the true explanation of the origin of this remarkable 
wealth of forms and these evidences of discriminating power, 
which are found in many languages spoken by barbarous tribes. 
This eminent writer, distinguished alike as a scholar and a man of 
affairs, was (as has been said) the first to make a profound and 
philosophical study of the American languages and to compare 
them with other idioms in such a manner as to disclose the true 
principles of the science of comparative philology. Born in 
France in 1760, his talents and learning had secured him, at the 
early age of seventeen, the position of secretary to the well-known 
Court de Gébelin, author of many important works on philosophy, 
religion, and language. From this position he passed to that of 
secretary and aide-de-camp to Baron Steuben, and repaired with 
him to America, where, after the war of independence, he held an 
important office under the Federal Government. Admitted to the 
bar, he became so emirent in his new profession that he was offered 


! “The Iroquois Book of Rites,” in Brinten’s ‘Library of American Abori- 
ginal Literature,” p. 149, 
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the dignity of Chief Justice of Louisiana. In later life he returned 
ardently to scientific pursuits, became President of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, and devoted himself 
especially to the study of the aboriginal languages. His best- 
known work on this subject is his ‘‘ Memoir on the Grammatical 
System of certain Indian Nations of North America,” which, 
written in French, was presented to the French Institute in 1835, 
and received the “ Volney prize” for linguistic science. This 
memoir, which has been justly styled by an eminent and certainl 
not partial critic, “‘a most valuable and brilliant. work,” had been 
preceded by others less known, and particularly by a translation 
of Zeisberger’s “Grammar of the Language of the Lenni Lenape, 
or Delaware Indians.” To this translation, published by the 
American Philosophical Society in 1827, the translator prefixed a 
preface of considerable length, in which his view of the scope and 
principles of comparative philology is set forth, and is illustrated 
by many examples and much clear and powerful reasoning. Some 
passages of this essay which refer to our present subject may be 
cited. After referring vo the great variety in the structure of 
languages, he remarks: 

**It has been shown that the American languages are rich in. 
words and regular in their forms, and that they do not yield in 
those respects to any other idiom. These facts have attracted the 
attention of the learned in Europe, as well as in this country ; but 
they have not been able entirely to remove the prejudices that 
have been so long entertained against the languages of sav 
nations. The pride of civilisation is reluctant to admit facts like 
these in their utmost extent, because they show how little 
philosophy and science have to do with the formation of lan-. 
guage. A vague idea still prevails that the idioms of barbarous 
tribes must be greatly inferior to those of civilised nations; and 
reasons are industriously sought for to prove that inferiority, not 
only in point of cultivation, which would readily be admitted, but 
also to show that their organisation is comparatively imperfect. 
Thus a learned member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, in an 
ingenious and profound dissertation on the forms of langua 
[Baron William von Humboldt—* On the Origin of Grammatical 
Forms, and their Influence on the Development of Ideas”, while 
he admits that those of the American Indians are rich, methodical, 
and artilicial in their structure, yet will not allow them to possess 
what he calls genuine grammatical forms (achte Formen), because, 
he says, their words are not inflected, like those of the Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, but are formed by a different process, which 
he calls ‘agglutination;’ and on that supposition he assigns to 
them an inferior rank in the scale of languages, considered in the 
point of view of their capacity to aid the development of ideas. 
That such prejudices should exist among men who have deservedly 
acquired an eminent reputation for science is much to be regretted 
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and it is particularly with a view to remove them from the minds 
of such men that this Grammar is published. The‘learned Baron 
will, I hope, recognise in the conjugations of the Delaware verbs 
those inflected forms which he justly admires, and he will find that 
the process which he is pleased to call agglutinative is not the only 
one which onr Indians employ in the combination of their ideas 
and the formation of their words.” 

After citing some striking examples of these modes of word- 
formation and inflection, the author comes to the point now under 
discussion. He remarks that in view of the considerable degree of 
art and method which have presided over the formation of the 
American languages, the question arises whether we are to suppose 
(as many had been inclined to believe) that this continent was 
formerly inhabited by a civilised race, or whether, on the other 
hand, it is not more reasonable to hold that men are “‘ endowed 
with a natural logic which leads them, as it were by instinct, to 
such methods in the formation of their idioms as are best calculated 
to facilitate their use.” He does not hesitate to decide in favour of 
the latter view, because, as he affirms, “‘ no language has yet been 
discovered, among either savage or polished nations, which was 
not governed by rules and principles which nature alone could 
dictate, and human science never could have imagined.” “No 
language,” he adds, “can be called ‘barbarous’ in the sense which 
presumption has affixed to that word.” Culture stands for some- 
thing, but for comparatively little. The question of the respective 
shares to be assigned to nature and to cultivation in the composi- 
tion of such noble instruments as the languages of men is one well 
worthy of being thoroughly investigated. ‘The result, it is true, 
will be mortifying to our pride; but this pride, which makes us 
ascribe so much to our own efforts and so little to the silent opera- 
tions of nature, is the greatest obstacle that we meet in our road 
to knowledge.” 

The result, therefore, of our inquiries—a result deduced alike 
from the evidence of language and that of history—is that a state 
of barbarism does not imply any inferiority in intellectual power. 
It simply indicates that the barbarous people have been compelled 
to live amid surroundings which rendered any advancement in 
culture impossible. Remove the savage Athabascans to the bounti- 
ful pastures and fertile valleys of New Mexico, give them horses, 
cattle, and sheep to tend, and wheat, and fruits, and edible roots to 
cultivate, and presently their torpid faculties rebloom, and they 
become the quick-witted and inventive Navajos. Remove the 
shrewd, industrious, enterprising, improving Dravidians to the 
barren plains of Australia, and they sink in time to what has been 
deemed the lowest level of humanity. 

This naturally leads us to consider some of the theories which 
have lately been put forth in regard to the condition and character 
of primitive man. Strange to say, the modern representatives of 

this unknown individual have been looked for in places where, by 
the common consent of all physiologists, he could not possibly have 
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come into being—in Australia, in South Africa, in the Pacific, 
Islands, and in America. Many works have been put forth in 
which speculations, based entirely on what has been learned of the 
inhabitants of these regions (but generally in utter disregard of 
the teachings of linguistic science), have represented the earliest 
men as sunk in the lowest debasement of mind and morals. In 
this “ primitive horde,” as it has been styled, human beings have 
been described as herding together like cattle, utterly without 
family ties, and living in what is euphemistically termed “ com- 
munal marriage,” or, in other words, in promiscuous intercourse. 
From this dismal condition, we are assared, they have slowly and 
gradually emerged, by long and painful struggles, of which the 
stages and methods have been ingeniously suggested, and the 
indications pointed out as surviving in various customs and insti- 
tutions, such as wife-capture, mother-right, father-right, endogamy, 
exogamy, totemism, the clan-system, and others of like character. 
There is no doubt that all these customs or social conditions have 
prevailed among barbarous races, except only that of promiscuous 
intercourse, which, as Darwin has clearly shown, is contrary to 
the very nature of man as a “ pairing animal,” and never could 
have existed.' All of them are doubtless well worthy of careful 
investigation. But if, the conclusions drawn from the facts 
recorded in the previous pages of this essay are correct, all these 
peculiar usages of barbarous tribes are simply the efforts of men 
pressed down by hard conditions below their natural stage to keep 
themselves from sinking lower, and to preserve as far as possible 
the higher level of intellectual, moral, and social life to which 
their innate faculties tended to exalt them. They are like the 
struggles of a bird in a cage to keep its wings in use for flight. A 
child who should assume that the primitive canary could only 
flutter for a distance of a few yards would be as wise in its 
inference as the philosopher who regards the Australians and 
Fuegians as representatives of primitive man. The physiologist 
sees at a glance in the structure of the bird’s wings the kind of 
flight for which it was intended, and the philologist discerns in 
the Australian and Fuegian languages evidences of the mental 
endowments which, under other circumstances, would have 
placed the speakers of those idioms very far above their actual 
condition. 

It may be well to attempt to gather from the evidence in our 
possession what was the real condition and character of primeval 
man. We possess in three important works, lately given to the 
world by three authorities of the first rank, the latest conclusions 
of science on the question of the probable birthplace of the human 
species. It is of interest to observe that these eminent authorities 
differ widely on certain important questions—M. de Quatrefages 


! On this subject the admirable work of Mr. Edward Westermarck, of the 
University of Finland, “ The History of Human Marriage” (published since 
this essay was written) should be consulted. . 
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being a strenuous opponent of the Darwinian theory, of which 
Dr. Brinton is a no less decided supporter, while Mr. Wallace 
occupies, at least as regards the mental endowments of man, an 
intermediate position. Yet their opinions on the question under 
consideration are in close accord. All agree in holding that the 
human race is of much greater antiquity than was formerly 
supposed, going back at least into the early quaternary period. 
All are of opinion that the varieties, or “‘ sub-species,” which make 
up this race, are of one stock, which had its origin in a single 
locality, and all find this locality in the temperate zone of the 
eastern continent. They differ as to the precise position, but the 
differences are not very wide, and are easily reconciled. Finally 
all accord in placing the earliest men in a region and climate where 
their natural powers would have the fullest expansion, and their 
surroundings would be most favourable for the development of every 
faculty—where animals apt for domestication and plants suited for 
cultivation would be ready at hand. M. de Quatrefages would find 
the cradle of the human race in Asia, not far from the great central 
pile (massif) of the continent, and near the region which gives birth 
to all the great streams which flow to the north, the east, and the 
south. Mr. Wallace, in like manner, finds this birthplace in the 
“ enormous plateaux of the great Euro- Asiatic continent, extending 
from Persia right across Thibet and Siberia to Manchuria, an area, 
some part or other of which probably offered suitable conditions, 
in late Miocene or early Pliocene times, for the development of 
ancestral man.”? Dr. Brinton, for reasons which hz sets forth 
with much force of argument, is inclined to look for the cradle of 
the species further westward, near the Atlantic in north-western 
Africa.* 

These varying opinions may be reconciled in the same manner 
in which Dr. Schrader has sought, not without success, to con- 
ciliate, or rather to combine, the views of those‘archeologists who 
hold that the Aryan race had its primal home or place of develop- 
ment in Central Asia, near the Oxus, with the opinions of those 
who find this home in central or eastern Europe, near the Danube. 
He holds that these localities were secondary centres, formed after 
the migration of the earlier members of the race eastward and 
westward, from their primitive home on the middle Volga In 
like manner it may be suggested that central Asia and north- 
western Africa were secondary centres,‘ to which the earliest 
population overflowed from its primal seat in some intermediate 
position. This primal home of the species seems to be strongly . 
indicated by historical and linguistic facts. The vast peninsula of 
Arabia, whose protecting deserts enclose fertile oases, some of 
them large enongh to be the seats of powerful kingdoms, lies 
midway between the two regions, Egypt and Mesopotamia, in’ 


1 “ Tntroduction & l’Etude des Races Humaines,” p. 132 (1887). 
2 “ Darwinism.” p. 460 (1889). 

3 “Races and Peoples,” p. 82 (1890). 

4 “ Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples,” part iv, chap. 14. 
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which the human race displayed in the earliest historical times its 
capacity for the highest culture. Their civilisation goes back 
certainly to a date tive thousand years before the Christian era, 
and probably to a long anterior period. The latest inquiries have 
led to the opinion that this civilisation may have had its beginning 
in the quaternary or even in the pliocene era.’ In fact, it is 
doubtful whether Egypt was ever occupied by a barbarous people. — 
That its earliest inhabitants used implements of chipped stone, 
and were unacquainted with the metals, seems to be established. 
But it should be borne in mind that civilisation does not depend 
upon a knowledge of the metals. It begins as soon as men have 
acquired a settled habitation, and have learned to tame the useful 
animals and to cultivate the useful plants. If the earliest men of 
the existing species possessed, as we have every reason to believe, 
intellectual faculties equal to those of their descendants, how long 
would they be in acquiring these first elements of civilisation ? 
Imagine the first human beings to be dwellers in a fruitful oasis 
of northern Arabia, and consider what must necessarily have been 
their social condition. Being human (to repeat a former remark), 
they must have spoken to one another in articulate language; 
and, moreover, we know from the laws of linguistic science that 
this language must not only have been a completely organised 
speech, but that it was more complex in its forms than any dialect 
which has been derived from it. If, for example, it was, as would 
seem probable from the supposed locality, a language of the 
Hamito-Semitic stock, it certainly did not belong to the group of 
Hamitic tongues, which are as much simpler in their forms, and 
therefore younger, than those of the Semitic group, as are the 
languages of Polynesia compared with the ancestral Malaisian 
tongues, or as is the English language compared with the 
German. 

If the first human beings had all the natural instincts of their 
species, they belonged to the class of pairing animals. Their first 
social organisation was that of the family. The first government 
was neither patriarchal nor matriarchal, but parental. The 
woman in her own sphere, and in her special prerogatives, was 
equal to the man. They were mutual helpmates. And in the 
first development of the arts of civilisation it is probable that the 
woman took the leading part. This part has been vividly sug- 
gested by an ingenious French writer in a passage which well 
deserves to be quoted :—“ It is to woman, I think,” writes M. Elie 
Reclus, “‘ that mankind owes all that has made us men. Burdened 
with the children and the baggage, she erected a permanent cover 
to shelter the little family. The nest for her brood was perhaps a 
hollow, carpeted with moss. By tie side of it she set up a pole 
with large leaves laid across, and when she thought of fastening 
three or four of these poles together by their tops the hut was 


1 See Brinton (quoting G. de Lapouge) in “ Races and Peoples,” p. 129. 
Wallace, in “ p. 460. 
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invented—the hut, the first ‘home.’ She placed there the kindled 
brand, with which she never parts, and the hut became illu- 
minated ; the hut was warmed; the hunt sheltered a hearth.” 
“A day comes when by the side of a doe which the man has 
slain, the woman sees a fawn. It looks at her with pleading eyes. 
She has compassion on it, and carries it away in her arms. The 
little creature becomes attached to her and follows her every- 
where. Thus it was that women reared and tamed animals, and 
became the mother of pastoral peoples. And that is not all. 
While the husband devoted himself to the greater game, the 
woman, engaged with her little ones, collected eggs, insects, seeds, 
and roots. Of these seeds she made a store in her hut; a few 
that she let fall germinated close by, ripened, and bore fruit. On 
seeing this she sowed others, and became the mother of agricul- 
tural peoples. In fact among all uncivilised men cultivation a 
be traced to the housewife. Notwithstanding the doctrine whic 
holds sway, I maintain that woman was the creator of the pri- 
mordial elements of civilisation.” 

These happy suggestions of M. Reclus call for certain qualifica- 
tions. The author dues no more than justice to woman, but he 
does less than justice to man. He forgets certain primary 
impulses, as strong iu man as in woman, though different. If the 
nest-making impulse, so to speak, is most powerful in her, the 
building instinct is strongest in him. As soon as she began to 
rear a shelter for her brood, the mechanical faculty would be 
aroused in him. The first cabin, like the first swallow’s nest, 
would be the joint work of the first mated pair. If woman 
tamed the first gentle animal as a pet, man would discern its 
usefulness for food and clothing, and become the first herdsman. 
If woman sowed the first seeds, man fenced the field, and became 
the first agriculturist. This mutual aid, which is theory as regards 
the past, is fact at the present day among the Navajos and the 
Melanesians,’ and the fact confirms the theory. 

Granting an intelligent people, dwelling in a fruitful region, 
under a climate genial in summer, but rigorous enough in winter 
to make shelter and clothing necessary and the storage of food 
desirable—with useful animals and plants near at hand—how long 
a period would be needed for the arts essential to civilisation to be 
invented and practised by them ? Among some American nations, 
according to their traditions, less than five centuries seems to have 
sufficed, even with a scanty stock of such animals and plants. In 
five centuries the offspring of a single pair on an Arabian oasis, 
doubling in number only four times in a century, would have 
grown to a people of five hundred thousand souls, numerous 
enough to send out emigrations to the nearest inviting lands,—to 


1 “Primitive Folk : Studies in Comparative Ethnology.” By Elie Reclus (in 
the “Contemporary Science Series”), p. 58. 
2 See the excellent work of the Rev. Dr. Codrington, “The Melanesians, 


their Anthropology and Folk-Lore.” ‘He tells us (p. 304), that “the respective 


shares of men and women in garden work are settled by local custom.’ 
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the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates. But these would have 
been bands of civilised men and women, familiar with agriculture, 
the rearing of domestic animals, housebuilding, weaving, and other 
arts of settled and regular life. We cannot imagine among them 
the barbarous usages and laws of wife-capture, exogamy, slavery, 
caste, and other like institutions, which have grown up in later 
ages among their debased descendants, who have wandered or 
been thrust into wilder regions, and have had to struggle with 
harder conditions. These luckless communities should be styled, 
not “ primitive peoples,” but “ degenerate peoples.” Yet in their 
langnages, and indeed in the purposes underlying many of the 
very customs which are cited as proofs of their original and innate 
savagery, may be discerned, when rightly analysed, evidences of 
the survival of those intellectual endowments which were 
displayed by their forefathers in the primeval civilisations of 
Arabia, North Africa, and Central Asia. 

We return to the thesis with which our essay commenced. 
Uniess it can be clearly shown that man is separated from other 
animals by a line as distinct as that which separates a tree from a 
stone or a stone from a star, there'can be no proper scicnce of 
anthropology. Geologists will readily admit that a stone is 
composed of star-dust, but they will say that it is star-dust which 
has assumed a form totally distinct from its original elementary 
condition. A treatise composed of facts and speculations showing 
how the matter of the earth was probably derived from star-dust 
would doubtless be very interesting to geologists, but it would not 
be deemed by them a treatise on geology. Geology commences 
where star-dust ends and the stone begins. A treatise which 
should undertake to show how inanimate matter became a plant or 
an animal would, of course, possess great interest for biologists ; 
but it would not be accepted by them as a treatise on biology. 
That science begins when life appears. A work showing the 
chemical constituents of every species of plant would certainly be 
a valuable work ; but it would be a work of chemistry, and not of 
botany. In like manner, a work displaying the anatomy of man 
in comparison with that of other animals cannot but be of great 
value ; and a treatise showing how the human frame was probably 
developed from that of a lower animal must be of extreme interest ; 
but these would be works, not of anthropology, but of physiology 
or biology. Anthropology begins where mere brute life gives way 
to something widely different and indefinitely higher. It begins 
with that endowment which characterises man, and distinguishes 
him from all other creatures. The real basis of the science is 
found in articulate speech, with all that this indicates and embodies. 
Solely by their languages can the tribes of men be scientifically 
classified, their affiliations discovered, and their mental qualities 
discerned. These premises compel us to the logical conclusion 
that linguistic anthropology is the only true “science of man.” 
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Slavonic Folk-tales about the Sacrifice of one’s own 
Children. 


By Dracomanoy.' Translated by Otiver Warprop. 


Tue “Journal of the Bulgarian Ministry of Public Instruction” 
is a periodical of which any country might well be proud. 
Students in every branch of science will find in these handsome 
volumes a rich storehouse of new materials, collected and arranged 
by able hands; but itis to those who are interested in popular 
literature, superstitions and the like, that they especially appeal. 
Unfortunately, the language forms a serious difficulty ; the best 
dictionary in existence, that of Bogorov,” is detestable, and we 
look forward with the greatest impatience to the completion of 
another by Mr. I. P. Slaveikov (late of Robert College), who is 
sure to produce something of lasting value. In spite of this lack 


_of a good lexicon, we have succeeded in interpreting the text 


before us with the help of various glossaries,> and we begin by 
offering to our readers the substance of an articie by Professor 
Dragomanov, whose name is sufficiently respected among folk-lorists 
to gain for us their attention. Our aim is merely to give in 
English a summary of the learned gentleman’s monograph. 

In “‘a few introductory remarks’”’ we have a masterly sketch of 
the early history and true character of popular (or rather oral) 
literature, beginning with Macpherson, Percy, Herder, the 
Brothers Grimm, and an explanation of the manner in which this 
literature is at once international and yet thoroughly national. 
Lack of space alone prevents us from translating in full these 
three pages. We, therefore, proceed at once to the particular 
question which forms the subject of the essay. 

The numerous Slavonic stories which relate to the sacrifice of 
children by their parents may be arranged in the following 
groups :— 


I. The Little Russian legend about King Paparim ; the Great 
Russian ballad of “The Merciful Woman,” with its heretical 


variants. 


II. The legend from Ukraine about “ The Brothers who were 
made rich by God in the guise of a traveller”; analogous 
Bulgarian legends; the Serbian ballad about “The merciful 
deacon and his wife”; (the Breton legends of St. Touina and the 
shepherdess who was made rich). 


1 “Slavyanskitie skazaniva za pozhertvuvanie sobstvenno diete,” ot Mikh. 
Dragomanov. Published in “ Sbornik za narodni umotvoreniya, nauka i kniz- 
hina.” Kniga i, Sofiya, 1889, pp. 65-96. 

? Bogorov: “ Blgarsko-Frenski Riechnik.”” Vienna, 1871. 

* Especially that which is appended to M. Dozon’s “ Chansons Bulgares.” 
Paris, 1875. 
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III. The ecclesiastical Slavonic story of “The Christ-loving 
merchant”; (the Georgian tale of “The kind merchant”; an 
episode from the French poem of Amis et Amyles). 


I. Kine Paparrm.' 


“When Jesus Christ was born, King Herod, desiring to slay 
him, sought the Virgin Mary. One day, the Mother of God, 
_ pursued by Herod, ran into a house where there was a woman 
who had lying in the cradle a child of the same age as Jesus 
Christ. The Virgin Mary seized the child, threw it into the 
burning stove, and put her own Son in its place, telling the 
woman to have no fear for her son, because he would live again ; 
if Herod asked whose baby that wasin the cradle, she must say 
it was her own; the Virgin then hid herself. Herod came in and . 
asked the housewife whether she had not seen a woman with a 
suckling. The good woman replied that she had Seen nobody, 
and when interrogated about the child in the cradle answered as 
she had been ordered. When Herod had gone away, the Blessed 
Virgin took the woman’s baby out of the stove; it was alive, and 
not burnt in the least. When it grew up it was called King 
Paparim. King Paparim is still alive at the present day; he 
lives on Mount Zion, and when the moon is new he is young, when 
the moon grows old he too becomes old, his hair is white as milk. 
King Paparim finds out from God the price of corn and cattle, 
and informs mankind. As long as men were righteous he used to 
find out this every three days, but nowadays people are wicked, 
so he only finds it out every six days.” 

Paparim is evidently the Pope of Rome, about whom we have 
many other Little Russian traditions.? We are told that he never 
dies, and that he has existed from the beginning of the world. 
Books fall down from heaven for him, formerly one every day, but 
now only one in the year. This version comes from the right 
bank of the Dniepr, where the Orthodox natives of the border- 
land have had much intercourse with Catholics. It is possible 
that in an earlier and fuller form of the legend the child who had 
taken Christ’s place was asserted to have afterwards become Pope ; 
while the reference to the moon, in the Kupyansk story, seem to 
point to some pagan legend which had become fused with a 
Christian tradition. 
. The Merciful Woman—There are numerous variants of this 
Great Russian story. In three of them the Virgin carries Christ 
in her arms to save him from the Jews; she appeals to the 
Merciful Woman to throw her own child into the fire, and nurse 
Christ instead. In all the other versions the baby Christ runs 


1 Published in “‘ Kharkovskii sbornik,” 1888. The story was obtained from 
the district of Kupyansk. 

= M. Dragomanov: “ Malorusskiya narodnyya predaniya,” p. 146. 

3 Bezsonoy: “ Kalyeki perekhozhie,” iv, pp. 117-42, 
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alone to the Merciful Woman, and: promises a reward for her 
obedience to his commands. 


Kind-hearted woman, merciful woman ! 

Throw thy son into the flaming stove, 

Take up Christ in thine arms, 

And thou shalt inherit the Kingdom of Heaven. 


The Merciful Woman does as she is told, and when the Jews 
arrive, she shows them her child in the fire, and tells them that i§ 


is Christ. The Jews go away rejoicing, after having closed the 
stove. Then Christ orders the woman to open the stove. 


Grass had grown up in the stove, 

Flowers bloomed among the grass,’ 

The baby plays among the flowers, 

His head girt with a halo shining in the sunlight, 
He reads the Gospel-book, 
Extols the power of Heaven, 

And, with angels and cherubs 

And all the host of heaven, 

Prays to God for his father and mother 

And for all the Orthodox world. 


The child does not come to life, but goes straight to Paradise. 

In many versions of this ballad the heroine is called the 
Hallelujah woman (Allilueva zhena), and some heretical sects (self- 
burners, &c.) have added a passage in which Christ is represented 
as authorising their detestable practices. 


Oh! thou Merciful Hallelujah Woman, 

Make known my will to all my folk, 

To all right believing Christians, 

Let them throw themselves into the fire for my sake. 
Let them throw in sinless babes, 

And all suffer for the name of Christ, 

Nor yield to the wiles of the ravening wolf, 

The ravening wolf, wicked Antichrist. 

For Antichrist has gained great power, 

He is destroying the Christian faith throughout the world, 
He is establishing his wicked church. 

He orders all to shave their beards, 

And to use three fingers in crossing themselves, 

He wishes to root out my Christian faith.! 


II. THe Turee Brorners Gop.? 


Once upon a time there were three brothers who had neither 
father nor mother. The three set out together to seek work, and, 
as they walked, they wished that God would send them a good 


' Varentsov: “Sbornik Russkikh dukhovnykh stikhov,” p. 176. Cases of 
self-destruction (sometimes of whole villages) are by no means rare at the 
present day. In 1870, in the government of Perm, Anna Kiyukina being 
charged with burning her son to death, in the manner recommended above, 
quoted this ballad in court to justify her a tion. : 

* Chubinskii: “Trudy ekspeditsii v Y.-Z. krai,” t. ii, pp. 255-357. The 
story comes from the government of Kiev, district of Kanev. 
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master. An old man met them and said, “ Whither are you 
going, my sons?” They answered, ‘“ We are going to look for 
work.” “ Stop then,” said he, “and I will bea father to you. When 
you grow up | shall find wives for you, and you shall have houses 
and lands, but you must not forget God.” 

The brothers agreed. They all went on and on together till 
they came to a beautiful house, out of which there came a pretty 
girl, as fair asa flower. The eldest brother said, “I should like 
to have that girl for my wife, and to have oxen and cows.” 
‘** Very well,” said the old man, “let us go and seek her; and you 
shall have oxen and cows, but do not forget God as long as you 
live.” 

They entered the house, asked the hand of the maiden, and had 
a wedding feast; after this the two remaining brothers and the 
old man went on again. They travelled and travelled till they 
saw a house, and out of the house came a maiden as lovely as a 
dewdrop. ‘The second brother said, ‘I should like to marry that 
maiden, and to have a mill and a fish pond, to grind corn and have 
bread for ever.” The old man satisfied all his wishes, and told 
him not to forget God. The youngest brother was then wedded 
and settled, and promised the old man that he would not forget 
God, but would succour the needy. 

Now the old man was the Lord. After wandering about the 
world for a long time, he thought he would go back and see how 


the young men were fulfilling their promises. He wentfirst tothe . 


eldest,and beggedanalms. ‘‘ Nowsee here,” said the youth, “ you 
are not.so very old yet. You are still able to earn your bread. I 
have not had time to get on my feet yet.” But he was very 
wealthy, and had great ricks, barns, cattle, and chests full of 
clothes. The old man had gone but a gunshot from the house 
when he looked back, and saw all the man’s property being burnt. 
He then went on to the second brother, who had the fish pond and 
mill near his house, and, entering the mill, said, ‘‘ For the love of 
Christ, good man, give me a handful of flour.” “I will not,” was 
the reply, “I have not ground enough for my children yet.” The 
Lord went on, and on looking back saw the mill in flames. He 
then visited the youngest son, at whose house he arrived in a 
miserable plight; vermin swarmed upon him like ants. “Give 
me,” said he, “ for Christ’s sake, some of the store that God has 
bestowed upon you.” ‘ Go into the house, old man, and there you 
shall have your needs satisfied.” The good wife, who was indoors, 
no sooner saw the woeful state he was in, than she opened a trunk 
and took out a shirt and trousers for him. He put them on, but 
insects still covered him like swarms of ants. “ What can I do,” 
said the woman, “to free you from this filthy pest?” ‘ How can I 
be made whole? If you take that boy who is sitting on the bench 
and throw him into the stove, and cook him,and let me smear 
' myself with the balm from his body, it will drive away the 

vermin, otherwise I shall die in two days, for they will eat me up.” 
“Wait, grandfather, till I go and ask my husband’s advice.” The 
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husband, who was at work, on being consulted by his wife, replied 
that the life of a grown man was of more value than that of a little 
child. Accordingly she returned to the house, put her child in the 
stove, and heaped up fire-brands on the top, so that he should not 
get out. When she looked in, the child was sitting amid the 
flames playing with gold coins (lit., yellow things). The old man 
said, ‘‘ The Lord has given you this, my children, because you do 
not forget the needy ; but your brothers have been burnt up with 
all their wealth and their cattle.” The old man disappeared 
before the wife had time to call her husband. 

A similar story from Bulgaria.—Once in the olden time when 
the Lord used to go about the world, there were three brothers. 
One day they were travelling sorrowfully to a strange land when 
they saw by the roadside a spring of water, and stopped to quench 
their thirst. ‘“ Ah!” said the eldest brother, “ if the Lord would 
only make that spring run wine instead of water, I would build a 
tavern there, and give wine free of charge to every wayfarer who 
asked for it.” 

Now the Lord was there and heard him, and the spring was at 
once turned into wine. So the eldest brother stayed there, built a 
tavern, and for some time gave wine to all whoasked. Butafter a 
while he grew stingy, and would not give a drop of wine to anybody 
unless they paid. The other two brothers went on and looked for 
work. One day they saw a mountain, and upon it a plain where 
flocks of ravens and crows had settled. The second brother said, 
“Ah! if the Lord would only turn these birds into sheep, I would 
build a sheepfold, and give milk to all who asked for it.” No 
sooner had he spoken than his wish was fulfilled, and for a time he 
did as he had promised ; but he, too, soon became stingy, and would 
not give a spoonful away without payment. 

The youngest brother continued his journey alone, and at last 
reached a town where he took service with an innkeeper, and 
stayed with him a long time. When his master saw his goodness 
and obedience, he gave him his daughter to wife, and the couple 
lived happily together, for both were kind and good-hearted. 
Now the Lord, wishing to try the faith of the three brothers, 
disguised himself as an old man, and went first to him who had 
the fountain of wine. He took a dry crust of bread, and said, 
“Son, give me a cup of wine to moisten this dry bread, for I am 
old, and have no teeth to chew it.” ‘“ Get you gone,” was the reply, 
“if I were to give to every passer-by, I should have nothing left.” 
‘But, my son, if you give to no other man, give to me, for I have 
no teeth to chew my dry bread ; and, besides, you did not buy that 
wine, the Lord gaveit toyou.” “I cannot give you any, old man ; 
begone !” 

The Lord went on, but as soon as he had gone a little way the 
Spring was turned into water again. The same thing happened to 
the second brother. 


1K. A. Shapkarev: “Sbornik ot narodni starini,” t. iii, Plovdiv, 1885, 
pp. 18-22, 
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Last of all the Lord went to'the youngest, disguised as an old 
man covered with wounds and sores on his hands and legs and 


face, exceedingly offensive to the sight. It was evening, and, when _ 


he knocked, the wife came to the door. ‘‘What do you want, 
grandfather P” .said she. ‘May I stay here for the night with 
you? Itis dark; I have no house to go to, and I am ill;: let me 
lie behind your door.” The woman took pity on the miserable old 
man, and made him go upstairs and warm himself. Her husband 
having come home, they asked the old man how he had got into 
such a condition, and whether there was no remedy. He answered 
that a leech had told him of one thing of which if he ate a little 
he would be cured ; but it could not be bought for money. After 
much pressing, he informed them that he could be healed by 
eating of the flesh of a little boy, the only child of his parents. 

The husband and wife decided to kill their child, ‘‘ We are young, 
and the Lord will give us other children.” In ‘spite of the old 
man’s entreaties they kill their son, put him in a pot, and cook 
him in the oven. The wife sends her husband to see if the child 
is properly cooked. While bringing the pot back to the house 
from the kitchen, the man takes off the lid, and sees the boy’ 8 
eyes turned upon him, but he thinks he is dead. The dish is set 
before the old man, who eats a little of it and becomes perfectly 
healthy. The child comes to life after being blessed by the old 
man, who then disappears, and they know that he is the Lord. 
The Lord left his blessing in that house, and the family from 
generation to generation have seen no evil thing, and have obtained 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

A second Bulgarian version, entitled, “ Bulgarian Hospitality, om 
the Lord is going about trying people’ s faith, and, in the guise of 
an old man, has come to the door of a poor Bulgarian, who invites 
him to'come in and share “all that God has given.” The old man 
will not partake of their supper, but when the hostess goes to 
attend to a child who begins to cry in another room, he thus 
addresses her husband, 

“ Listen to this, good man. You wish to entertain me; but I 
cannot eat anything excepting human flesh. Kill your little boy ; 
wash him well and cook him in the stove, taking care not to let 
your wife see you, for she would be grieved.” 

“Is that all you want, old man? Why did you not tell me 
sooner, for I would not have a hungry guest in my house? Did 
you not say that all God has given us is yours? You shall see 
directly what I would do for you; wait a little till I prepare what 

ou want.” 

The child was accordingly put in the stove, which seems to 
have been in an out-house. When the father opened the stove 
to see if the child was cooked, he was dazzled by a flood of light. 
The victim, and the copper basin in which he had been placed, 
were golden, and shone like the sun. The child satin the basin, 


1 Erben : “Sto Slavyanskikh narodnykh skazok.” Praha, 1865, pp. 207-209, 
and Shapkarev : op. cit., 22-24. 9 9 
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healthy and merry; on his head was a crown of pearls and 
cages jewels, at his girdle was a sword, in his right hand he 

eld a book with golden letters, in his left hand was a wheat- 
sheaf with full ears, and all shone with a fiery brightness like 

ld. 

The father returned to tke house to tell the old man about the 
miracle which had taken place, but the guest had departed, 
leaving a blessing upon his hosts and their descendants. 

The Two Orphan Brothers and the Lord’ is a third Bulgarian ver- 
sion of the story. It begins in a similar manner to the story about 
the three brothers; but at the marriage of the second a miracle 
takes place. The old man and his companion are spending the 
night at a house where there is a beautiful maiden, and the former 
saysto the hostess, “‘ If the vine which is in the courtyard bears 
grapes in the morning, will you give your daughter to my friend ?” 

Serbian Versions.2W—-These differ from the Little Russian and 
Bulgarian, and, probably owing to Bogomilian influence, lay great 
stress on the value of morality us opposed to ceremonial religion. 
In one of them Deacon Stefan is engaged in sowing corn in the 
early dawn of Sunday, before the mass, and is reproached for 
impiety by two old men who pass along the road. He replies that 
he has in his honse nine blind men and nine dumb, whom he is 
supporting by his labours, and that God will pardon him for this 
trifling sin. 

The wayfarers go on to the house and find the Deacon’s wife at 
work, and a similar conversation takes place. They then tell her 
that if she kills her child and sprinkles its blood in the courtyard, 
the dumb will speak, the blind willsee. She follows their advice ; 
the miracle takes place, and when she looks at her child she finds 
it alive and playing in the cradle with a golden apple, and it tells 
her that the old men are angels. 

Similar Stories in Brittany.2—“ Ste. Touina,” “ L’ermite et la 
bergére,” “Le roi Dalmar.” These stories have one curious 
feature in common, to which M. Dragomanov does not refer: in 
each case, the child, after the sacrifice, is playing with oranges. 
In some of the stories given above we have drawn attention to: 
this feature : the yellow gold pieces, the golden apple, the orange, all, 
evidently, have a common origin. We do not think it necessary 
to give any account of these stories, as they are easily obtainable 
in French, while “‘ Faithful John,” in the collection of the Brothers 

-Grimn, is familiar to all our readers. 


_ | Shapkarev: op. cit., p. 123-4. 
* V. Karajich: “Srpske narodne piesme,” ii, 3. Cf. ibid., “iz Khertse- 
govine,” 316-318. - . 
; uzel: “Dégendes chrétiennes de la Basse Bretagne,” t. ii, pp. 11-17, 
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III, Tuz Russtan Srory oF THE Curist-Lovine Mercuant,' 


A certain merchant by a munificent alms had made the fortune 
of a beggar, but some time aftewards he himself was afflicted, like 
Job, with sores, and spent all his moncy in seeking a cure. 

He was recognised by the prosperous man, whose benefactor he 
had been, and when tke latter heard that the blood of a firstborn 
child could alone bring health to the diseased merchant, he made 
the sacrifice in the absence of his wife, and when she returned 
she found her son alive, 

The belief that the blood of a child, especially of a firstborn 
son, will cure leprosy is, says Kostomarov, very widespread. 
Among the Jews there is an apocryphal story to the effect that 
this is why Pharaoh wanted to slay the Israelitish children; and 
in a Jewish book of the Passover ritual, printed in the sixteenth 
century, there is a picture representing the Egyptian King, 
covered with sores, standing in a bath, while his nobles open the 
veins of children whose blood spurts on his body; in the back- 
ground are women weeping. Kostomarov says, however, that the 
superstition is a relic of pagan times, which has been borrowed by 
the Jews. It will be noted, in the story of the Christ-loving 
merchant, that though the child is restored to life the healing 

power of its blood is not denied. 
‘Georgian Story of the Grateful Merchant.W—A merchant was 
travelling over the mountains with a caravan, when, at Bonlisi,* he 
arrived one night at an inn, the landlord of which took no payment. 
from his guests. Before morning a heavy snowfall had closed the 
road, and the traveller had to stay imprisoned in the hostelry till 
spring. The host had a son who was leprous, and a perfect. 
monster of ugliness, but, being nnwilling to show such a disgusting 
object to his guest, denied that he had any children. When the 
snow had melted, the merchant left, after protesting his gratitude 
for the kind entertainment he had received. He had not proceeded 
far when he was overtaken by the boy, who had escaped from his 
father, and insisted upon accompanying the merchant. The latter 
on reaching home consulted a doctor, who said that the blood of a 
two-year old child would cure the leper, The merchant, anxious to 
prove his gratitude to his benefactor, sent his wife out of the way, 
and proceeded to kill his child, who was of the requisite age. The 
cure was effected ; but immediately afterwards the mother came 
running in, saying that she had “ pains in the breasts and the 
belly,” and therefore she was sure something had happened to 
her offspring. She took the baby out of the cradle; it was quite 


! Kostomarov: ‘‘ Pamyatniki starinnoi russkoi literatury,” i, 117-8. ; 

2 Tsagareli (translator) : “ Kniga mudrostii Izhi,’” N.125. The collection 
was written in the seventeenth century by Prince Sulkhan Orbeliani, a friend of 
La Fontaine. 

3 Probably Bolnisi, a village among the hills south of the river Kura, 
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well and began to suck, but there was a mark on its face like a 
golden ring. 

Amis et Amyles.—In this story of the Damon and Pythias of 
the Chansons de Geste we have an episode of a similar character, 
‘worked out with more attempt at art than in any of the popular 
stories given above, but it will be noticed that the oranges still 
form a prominent feature in the scene which follows the sacrifice. 


Tue OrtcinaL Sources or THE ABOVE LEGEND. 


The three groups of stories have a sufficient number of points 

in common to admit of their having the same origin, and the 
nature of the moral teaching which they inculcate is compara- 
tively modern in tone. It is to Asia that we must look for the 
primitive form of the legend. 

Mussulman stories about the preservation of Moses.°—As soon as 
Moses was born the idols fell down in the temples of Egypt, and 
Pharaoh heard a voice commanding him to worship the one God, 
‘and threatening him with death if he disobeyed. In the morning 
Pharach’s astrologer told him of the birth of a child, among the 
Hebrews, who would be fatal to him. Haman’ went into the house 
of Jochabed, the mother of Moses, who had hidden her child in 
the stove, and put wood-over him, and then gone out. When 
Haman had searched the house he ordered the wood in the stove 
to be lighted, and went away. Jochabed came in, saw the fire and 
was alarmed ; but Moses said to her from the stove, “ Be of good 
cheer, mother; God will not give the fire power over me.” 

The Arabic gospels..—In another version of the same story, it is 
the sister of Jochabed who lights the fire, not knowing that her 
nephew is there. This gives us a point of transition to the 
apocryphal stories of Christ’s childhood which are found in 
the Arabic gospels.‘ 

Caleb the son of Mary..—There were in the same city two wives 
of one man, who had each ason sick. One of them was called 
Mary and her son’s name was Caleb. She arose, and taking her 
son, went to the lady St. Mary, the mother of Jesus, and offered 
her a very handsome carpet, saying, “O my Lady Mary, accept 
this carpet of me, and instead of it give me a small swaddling 
cloth.” To this Mary agreed, and when the mother of Caleb was 
gone, she made a coat for her son with the swaddling cloth, put 
‘it on him, and his disease was cured; but the son of the other 
wife died. Hereupon there arose between them a difference in 


1-Ed., Konrad Hoffmann, v, 2935-3241. Cf. L. Gautier: “ Epopées 
frangaises,”’ t. i, p. 310. The earliest MS. is of the eleventh century. 

* G. Weil: “ Biblische Legenden d. Mussulmianner,” 134-5. 

* Thilo: “ Codex apocryphus Novi Testamenti,” 1832, 146-8. 

4 Thilo: op. cit., xxvii-xxx. Tischendorf: “ Evangelia apocrypha,” 1876, 
“xiviii-li. Brunet: “Les évangiles apocryphes,” 1848-58. Migne : “ Dictionnaire 

des apocryphes,” i, 972-982. 

> I quote Hone’s translation, i, “Infancy,” chap. x,’v, 1-7. 
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doing the business of the family by turns, each her week. And 
when the turn of Mary the mother of Caleb came, and she was 
heating the oven to bake bread, and went away to fetch the meal, 
she left her son Caleb by the oven, whom, the other wife, her 
rival, seeing to be by himself, took and cast him into the oven, 
which was very hot, and then went away. Mary, on her return, 
saw her son Caleb lying in the middle of the oven laughing, and 
the oven quite as cold as though it had not been before heated, 
and knew that her rival, the other wife, had thrown him into the 
fire. 

We know that the Apocryphal Gospels are very ancient, at 
least as old as the time of Origen, and the Mussulman stories are 
of course, much later, yet the latter are more old world in their 
style, especially the first of the two, and it is interesting to note 
that the Russian ballad of the Merciful Woman has points in 
common with both, viz., the persecution of a new-born child, and 
the introduction of two women and two infants. It is possible 
that the Armenian and Persian versions of the Apocryphal Gospels 
might show the connection more clearly, but in any case, it is 
sufficiently curious that of all the Christian stories on this theme 
the Great Russian is the most primitive. Professor Dragomanov 
suggests that the word Allilueva may be derived from Kalyufo 
(Caleb). 

The motive given for the sacrifice in the Bulgarian legend and 
its (?) derivatives (i.e., the Little Russian, Breton and Serbian), 
is different altogether from that alleged in the first group—it is 
the cure of human ills. Here again we find something analogous 
in the Gospel of the Infancy. 

Healing of the leprous son of a Prince’s wife..—When Joseph and 
Mary were bringing Jesus back from Egypt, in company with a 
girl whom they had cured of leprosy, they stayed one night at an 
inn (reminding us of the inns in the Bulgarian, ecclesiastical 
Slavonic, and Georgian tales). When tke girl was alone with 
Mary she told the Virgin that she had been speaking with a 
princess, and had learnt from her the following secret: That 
after being barren for a long time, she had borneason, but he was 
leprous from his birth, and the prince had ordered her either to 
kill the child or to leave him. She had therefore gone away to 
live with her afflicted son. The girl had been cured of leprosy 
by being sprinkled in the water in which Jesus was washed. The 
princess had her son made whole in a similar manner, and 
then married him to the girl who had been the means of his 
recovery. 

Of course this is not by any means the same thing as the 
Bulgarian story, but if we take fragments from other parts of the 
same Gospel and piece them together, we shall arrive at some- 
thing like it, and it is well known that oral literature shows many 
examples of such combinations. <A link between the Bulgarian 


1 Hone, i, “ Infaney,” chap. vi, v, 19-37. 
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(second version) and the Russian, is furnished by the gold-lettered 

book (of the Gospels) which the child in both cases holds in its 
hands in the flames. We have every reason for believing that the 
first group of the stories which form the subject of the present 
essay, may be derived from the Apocryphal Gospels. The 
second (Bulgarian, &c.) group, in spite of numerous differences, 
evidently originated in the first. But the third series of stories 
(the Christ-loving merchant, &c.), in spite of the mention of the 
inn, cannot thus be accounted for; they are more modern in tone, 
and we must seek an explanation of them elsewhere. The 
Georgian is evidently the oldest of the three, the Russian comes 
next, and the French is the most modern. The idea, too, of a 
God who wanders about the world is contradictory to the religious 
systems of Western Asia; it is not to be reconciled with the 
monotheism of Jews, Christians, and Mussulmans. In the 
literature of Buddhism, we find not only divine persons travelling 
on earth, but the ethical doctrine of sacrifice carried to such an 
extreme as to permit of the offering up of children. Some have 
asserted that the story of Abraham and Isaac belongs to this 
religious system, but there is more reason to attribute it to the 
most ancient period of Hebrew history, when human sacrifices 
were supposed to be pleasing toGod. This has nothing in common 
with the teaching of Sakya-Muni, who commands his followers to 
sacrifice themselves, their wives and children, even for the sake of 
the most worthless man. 

Buddhist stories—The story of the throwing of a child into the 
stove, for the sake of a guest, and the restoration of this child to 
life again, occurs as an episode in a story in the Indian collection 
entitled Vetalapanéavincati, which in the opinion of Benfey, is 
probably of Buddhist origin.1 

Story of Vessantara.—The giving up of a man’s children by him 
to any beggar who may ask alms, is the most characteristic 
feature of the story of Prince Vessantara, a story which is known 
to the Buddhist world from the Pacific Ocean to the steppes of 
European Russia. Vessantara is the last incarnation of Buddha 
in the form of a Bodisatva; on.account of his self-renunciation, 
he at length becomes worthy of incarnation as the King’s son | 
Sakya-Muni, who was the most perfect Buddha. Vessantara 
begins by giving to the natives of a neighbouring kingdom, who 
were suffering from drought, a white horse which had the power 
of bringing rain. “Why do they not demand my eyes, or my 
flesh ?” said the Merciful Prince. His fellow-countrymen and 
his father, displeased at his generosity, exile him, and he goes 
away. to the woods with his wife and two children. To beggars 
he gradually gives away all that he has, and finally bestows his 
children upon a Brahmin who cruelly ill-treats them. “I shall 
be Buddha!” is Vessantara’s continual cry. Last of all the god 
1 Benfey: “ Pantschatantra,” i, § 5. The version current among the 


Kalmucks is found in Jiilg: ‘“ Kalmiickische Marchen,” Leipzig, 1866, and 
“ Mongolische Marchen.” Innsbruck, 1868. 
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Sekra (Indra) takes the form of an old Brahmin, and demands 
Vessantara’s wife, and when the holy man has renounced her too, 
the god takes his divine form and informs him that after one 
more incarnation be will gain the rank of Buddha." 

Story of faithful Viravara.—The complete story of Vessantara is 
found only among the Buddhist peoples, but there is another 
Indian tale which has penetrated into almost every part of Europe, 
that is the one which tells about the faithful Viravara, the best 
version of which is found in the Hitopadesa.* Viravara is in the 
service of a king who gives him a munificent salary, but it is all 
spent in the service of the gods and for the good of mankind. One 
night the king hears a woman weeping, and asks Viravara to go 
and find out the reason. The servant finds in a graveyard the 
weeping female, and learns from her that she is the king’s destiny, 
and is weeping because the goddess Druga has resolved that the 
king must die within three days, unless Viravara will slay his son 
as a sacrifice to the goddess. The faithful Viravara makes the 
sacrifice with the consent of the child and its mother. His 
daughter, out of love for her brother, yields up her life also; his 
wife dies of grief; Viravara kills himself. The king had followed 
Viravara at a distance and heard the words of his destiny. When 
he knew what had taken place, he did not wish to survive his 
loyal servitor, and was on the point of committing suicide, when 
the goddess restored the four victims to life by means of an 
elixir.’ 

It would be an interesting study in international psychology to 
compare all the numerous existing versions of the stories referred 
to above. Let it suffice to say that in those which are real folk- 
tales, we notice an invariable dislike of the idea of an aimless 
sacrifice, or a murderous one; they all seek some motive to excuse 
the crime, it is generally accepted as a lesser evil furnishing means 
of escape from a greater. In the Great Russian story the motive 
is love of God and of the faith, in the Bulgarian love of the poor, 
in the Georgian gratitude for past kindness.‘ 


1 Hardy: “A Manual of Buddhism,” 116-124. Uphan: “History and 
Doctrine of Buddhism,” 36-38. Koeppen: “Die Religion des Buddha,” i, 
324-326. 

2 Cf. Hardy : op. cit.,114. Benfey: ep. cit., i, § 168. 

3 Lancereau: “ Hitopadesa,” iii, No. 9. Luber: “ Vetdlapanéavin-¢ati,” 35, 
&c. Oecsterley: “ Baital Pachisi,” No. 3 and notes. Cf. Persian and Turkish 
versions—Pertsch: ‘Uber Nachschabi’s Papagaienbuch,” in “Zeitschrift d. 
Deutschen Morgenland. Ges.,” xxi, 1867, 516,517. Rosen: “ Tuti Nameh,” i, 
42-60. Cf. also “Lal Behari Day,” Folk-tales of Bengal, No. 2, and Miss 
Frere : “ Old Deccan Days,” No.5. European versions are numerous and well 
known to our readers. 

* The editor of the Sbornik has appended to Prof. Dragomanov’s essay two 
et Bulgariin versions of the story of the brothers who travelled with 

od. 
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The following notes have been subsequently received :— 

Regarding the Mussulman and Christian stories, is it fantastic to 
suppose that they are meant to show the superiority of Judaism, 
Islam, Christianity, &c., to the worship of fire? In chapter iii of 
Hone’s translation of “ Infancy,” i, Zoradascht (Zoroaster) is men- 
tioned, and in verses 6, 7, 8, there is an account of a miracle in 
which a swaddling cloth was fire-proof. 


Another Serbian version. 


“ Volksmiirchen der Serben. Gesammelt und herausgegeben 
von Vuk Stephanowitsch Karadschitsch.” Ins Deutsche tber- 
setzt von dessen Tochter Wilhelmine. Mit einer Vorrede von 
Jacob Grimm. (Berlin, 1854.) 

No. 14, pp. 118-123, is entitled: ‘To him that asks little much 
shall be given.” I summarise it as follows, underlining the 
passages of most importance. 

There were once three brothers who owned nothing in the world, 
excepting a pear-tree which they attended to by turns. God sent 
an angel to see how the brothers were getting on, with orders to 
provide them with a better livelihood if necessary. The angel 
transformed himself into a beggar and begged a pear from the 
brother whose turn it was to watch the tree. It was given to him, 
and on the next two days the other two brothers also gave him a 
pear, each from his own stock of fruit. 

On the fourth day the angel, disguised as a monk, came very 
early and found all the brothers at home. He said to them, 
‘Come with me and I will give you a better means of livelihood.” 
They came to a brook, and the angel asked the eldest, ‘‘ What do 
you wish to have?” ‘“ That this water should turn into wine and. 
belong to me.” The angel made the sign of the cross over the 
water with his stick, and the miracle took place. - The eldest brother 
became rich. 

The angel went on with the other two, till they came to a field 
covered with doves. These were turned into sheep at the request of 
the second brother, and he too was rich. 

The youngest asked that God would give him a true Christian 
‘wife. The angel replied that this was a very difficult prayer to 
grant. ‘In the whole wide world there are only three, two of them 
are married already, and the third has two wooers.” They reached 
a city where they found aking’s daughter of truly Christian spirit, 
but two emperors had already “laid their apples on the table.” 
(Custom even at the present day in Serbia for wooers to place on 
the table of their ladylove an apple with coins inside it.) The 
young man put his apple with the others. 

The maiden’s father objected that the last suitor was but a 
beggar compared with the other two. The angel proposed that the 
princess should plant three vines, one for each suitor, and the one 
on whose vine grapes had grown by next morning would be accepted. - 
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Of course the poor man’s vine was the only one to bear fruit, and 
he won the bride. ; 

After the marriage the angel took the pair away into the woods, 
and left them there for a year. At.the end of this time, God sent 
the angel to see how his protégés were getting on. The result was 
the same as in the Little Russian story, as far as the two eldest 
brothers were concerned—they were both sent back to their pear tree 
penniless. The third brother was found in the wood living in poverty 
with his wife. They gladly took in the beggar-angel,, but they had 
no flour to make bread for him; they were in the habit of grinding 
the bark of trees for meal. The wife made a loaf from meal thus 
prepared, and put it on the fire to cook. When she went to look 
if it was baked, she found a fine wheaten loaf, so large that it had 
lifted up the lid of the dish in which it had been placed. She and 
her husband thanked heaven that they were able to give their guest 
suitable entertainment. They put the loaf before the angel with a 
jar of water, but.as soon as they began to drink it had turned to 
wine. The angel made the sign of the cross over the hut, and it 
turned into a royal: palace full of wealth. They lived happily 
afterwards. 

There are so many analogies with the stories in Dragomanov 
that this must be connected with them. The change of the child 

_into a loaf is perhaps due to some fastidious narrator in modern 
. times. 

In the * Narod ” (a Galician review) Ivan Franko has given an 

account of the Old German poem, “ Der arme Heinrich.” Hein- 
_rich, lord of a village, becomes infected with leprosy, and.a leech 
in Salerno tells him that he can only be cured by the blood of an 
innocent maiden. A village girl offers herselt, but at the decisive 
moment Heinrich refuses to allow the sacrifice. He is cured, never- 
theless, and marries the maiden. The poem is attributed to Hart- 
‘mann von Aue (XII-XIII century). 

The story of the sacrifice of a child for the sake of one’s friend 
is found in the “‘ Seven Sages,” whence it was probably taken by 
the author of “ Amis and Amiles.” 


‘Supplementary note to the summary of Anuchin’s mono- 
graph on The Use of Sledges, &c., at Burials. 


The Greek Church in Bulgaria will not allow anyone to marry 
a fourth wife, and in case of such a union does not recognise its 
validity. Upon the death of a man who has transgressed in this 
way his friends and acquaintances do not go to the dead man’s 
house and accompany his body to the grave; his corpse is removed 
rom _the house through one of the windows. (Communicated by 
‘Mr. J. P. Slaveikov, of Sofia.) 
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Family Life of the Haidas, Queen Charlotte Islands. 
By Rev. C. Harrison. 


Tue Haidas seem to be related from the lowest in rank to the 
supreme chief of the nation. Slaves, who were in thraldom until 
quite recently, do not rank. They were formerly bought and sold 
like dogs, but within the past fifteen years the missionaries have 
succeeded in inducing the Indians to free their slaves. Before the 
advent of the missionaries, a Haida chief had one or more wives, 
together with female slaves for concubines. The children of free 
born wives were alone reckoned as his, and the cbildren of the 
slaves were sold or retained in slavery as he desired. The 
members of one crest cannot marry with others of the same 
crest ; for instance, a bear cannot marry a bear, but must marry a 
whale or au eagle. 


THe Camp on RANCHERIE. 


The houses of the old Haidas are objects of intense interest to 
visitors. ‘hese structures are rectangular 70 x 60 feet, and are 
built with cedar hewn to the proper proportions with stone adzes 
or axes, having been erected before iron implements were known 
to the Haidas. The rafters are immense pieces of timber running 
the full length of the building, and hewn flat on the inside. The 
chopped surface is so level that a person would believe at a casual 
glance that the timber had been sawn. Some of the houses are 
built over pits, between which and the walls there is a space ten 
. feet wide. The pits are about ten feet deep, and are entered by 

two steps, each five feet high, which is an evidence of the exag- 
gerated notion Indians generally have of themselves. The pits 


serve as a protection from dampness, from smoke, and from sudden 
attacks of enemies. 


Tue Camp Fire, 


In the ceatre of the pit is the camp fire. During the winter 
months they always keep a good fire burning both day and night. 
I have seen as much as two cords of cedar piled up at one time. 
Around this fire the Indians sleep, and the children play. It is 
also their. cooking department, and there all the food is made 
ready. There the Indians talk of olden times, and there it is 
where the family discussions and conversations are held. Around 
this structure the ladies and gentiemen of the Haida nation dress 
and make their toilets, and al! the duties performed in the white 
man’s bedchamber were there discharged in the palmy days of 
eld. They also eat their food around the vamp fire. The old 
Indians do not need tables, and chairs are also dispensed with. A 
few good sized kettles are placed on the ground near the fire, and 
the family squat on the ground aroundthem One contains boiled 
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halibut, another potatoes, another boiled salmon, and another is 
filled with berries or grease. They use wooden spoons, also spoons 
made out of cow and deer horns, both large and small, and dig 
into which pot they like the best, and take both their soup and 
fish together. The women asarule prepare the potatoes for the 
men and put them on the boards around the fire. The practice of 
making fire by simple friction is now at an end, as too much time 
is required and the result is not always satisfactory. They now 
use the white man’s match. But if away from home and there are 
no matches, they make chips of dry cedar, and sprinkle a little 
powder over them, then they strike a piece of flint on the steel 
musket, which causes the powder to ignite, and set fire to the 
chips. 


Foop. 


The Haidas feed twice in the day; early in the morning, and 
after the day’s work is over. They have a great variety of food, 
such as bear’s meat, salt venison, fresh, smoked, and dried salmon, 
fresh and dried halibut, hairseal, furseal, sea lion, salmon spawn, 
herring spawn, oolachans, herrings, flounders, black, red, and rock 
cod, crabs, clams, cockles, abalones, pecten clams, razor clams, 
rock borers, small fish grease, berries, and apples. They mix 
oolachan or small fish grease with all their food. They grow 
turnips, potatoes, cabbage, carrots, and parsnips, sufficient to last 
them for the year, and in fact, many of the old Haidas were 
accustomed to sell some of their potatoes up in Alaska. They 
formerly used the inner bark of the hemlock tree as sugar. They 
also eat many varieties of roots, as the fern root, wild carrot, and 
liquorice root. 


Rovatty. 


Of all the blue blood in fhe world, the Haida, I dare say, is 


the most exclusive. I knew one old dame who could in: 
appearance have shamed Macbeth’s witches, being conspicuously’ 


ugly and disagreeable. She was greatly venerated by the 
bears and eagles, and wes importuned at all times to enter their 
houses, and make herself at home. When she condescended to 
enter any house there was a special assembly for the occasion. 
The brawling children were subdued, and dignified quiet took the 
place of loud ejaculations avd Jaughter. This woman had more 
authority than any of the chiefs. She was a chieftainess, and was 
descended from a long line of kings of the ages long gone past. 
Queen Charlotte Islands were formerly ruled by this woman and 
her husband. Each village now has its chief, who is a factor for 
good or evil as the case may be. Each succeeding chief must be 
a nephew or other relative of the deceased chief, but it is an utter 
impossibility according to the Haida laws for a son to succeed his 
father or even to take his name. 
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INFANCY. 


As soon as the baby is born into the world, his mother wraps 
him‘in half a blanket, and puts him into a hammock, either to 
sleep orc?y as he may wish. He very soon learns to take care of 
himself, and knows that he must fight his own way through life. 
Should he become ill he is taken great care of, and the mother 
nurses him carefully ; otherwise, with the exception of nourishing 
the young one, it is left to go its own way whilst the mother 


‘attends to her duties. Very seldom do the Haidas bind their 


infants on a board, or tie them up into a motionless bundle. 
They give them their liberty, and leave them to themselves until 
the feeding time comes round. 


Women. 


A girl as soon as she reaches puberty has the lower lip 
pierced, and this orifice is enlarged from time to time. A piece 
of whalebone or stone a quarter of an inch long, a quarter of 
an inch wide, and a sixteenth of an inch thick is inserted in the 
slit. The size of the stone is increased according to the marriage 
of the girl, and the number of children she bears, so that 
it is really a mark of caste. The Haida women have more 
lip than any others we know of, and to see a crowd of them 
quarrelling, the lip shaking with anger, is a sight not to be for- 
gotten. The old women are generally at the bottom of all rows, and 
also act afterwards as peacemakers, looking as innocent ag lambs. 
The women are great diplomats and generally contrive to have 
their own way, and it is a great mistake to imagine that they are 
treated as slaves. 


MARRIAGE, 


When a man takes a liking for a woman, he goes to her 
parents and makes overtures by presenting them with blankets 
amounting to a considerable sum, according to the price that 
she is valued at. If they consent he makes known his wishes 
to his desired wife. She then tells her companions, and they come 
together and assist her to get ready for the occasion. When 
everything is finished, the-man goes to her father’s house, and 
there makes a feast, and during the feast he rises and claims her in 
the presence of all as his wife. The following day they go to his 
house, and the bride’s father gives biscuits and tea to all there as- 
sembled, and then the couple are considered to be married. During 
the whole time of the negotiations, courtship and marriage, a 
cannon is fired at intervals of six hours, to let all who are at the 
neighbouring fishing stations know. As I have before stated, 
members of the same crest cannot intermarry. The children always 
take the crest of their mother. 
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Divorce. 


When the husband is no longer satisfied with his wife he leaves 
her, and she returns home to her family. Heruncle then demands 
payment from the man for the use of his niece, and the amount 
varies according to the number of children born. The charge is 
generally twenty dollars for the woman herself, and ten dollars for 
each child. The children are taken charge of by the wife’s mother 
and father, and no further trouble is given to the parents. 
Healthy men and women each have their own work to perform, 
and are able to earn their own food and clothing, consequently a 
women is just as well circumstanced if not better without being. 
married. Should the wife desert the husband, the man waits 
until she marries again, and afterwards he takes another woman 
home to be his wife, without being liable to pay the fine. The 
property belonging to the husband remains his own during his 


married life, and the woman’s property remains her own whether 
living with her husband or not. 


Disks. 


The women are very fond of ornaments for the neck, hand and 
head, and each village has a native jeweller. The best and most 
skilled of all the native jewellers on the North Pacific Coast is. the 
nephew of the old Chief Edenshaw. Edenshaw was the first who 
attempted to work with silver and gold, and he succeeded remarkably 
well. The jewellers make from half-dollar and dollar silver coins, 
and also from gold coins, bracelets, finger rings, earrings and bangles. 
The coins are beaten out to the desired thickness and width, and 
then bent into shape and carved. Some of the bracelets fasten 
with clasps, while others retain their shape by the natural spring 
of the metal. The finger rings are sometimes not joined after 
being bent. They are made both plain and ornamental, and some- 
times an eagle or two hearts are carved on them. 


EARRINGS. 


Earrings are worn principally by the younger portion of the 
female sex, and are all manufactured by the jeweller of the tribe 
after the fashion of those worn by the English ladies. The ears 
of the’old women are pierced in two and three places, and pieces” 
of bone and wood about one inch in length,.a quarter of an inch 


wide, and a sixteenth of an inch thick, were formerly inserted and 
worn continually. 


Nose Rives. 


Nose rings are still worn among the Haidas. These rings give 
the wearers an uncanny appearance. The lobe of the nose is 
pierced, and a piece of whalebone carved into a semicircular shape 
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is inserted. The bone is about two inches in length and three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter. Only the old Indians have 
their noses pierced, and they seldom use the ring, except when in 
full dress for the dance or the feast. 


PaysiQue. 


At the present time both the men and women are physically 
remarkable. The men attract attention by their size and apparent 
strength, and by the fulness and agrecableness of their features. 
Some of them are six feet four inches tall, and their bodies are 
developed in perfect proportions. They are expert seamen, and 
can sail their buoyant canoes in a storm that would be dangerous 
for ships. The women share the good qualities of the men. Some . 
of them are tall, while others are under the average stature of 
womankind. They are exceedingly strong; they cut wood, sail 
and paddle canoes, and work as hard as the men. They have 
handsome and agreeable features, and are not so dark as the 
men. In intellectual power and mental faculties, the Haidas 
excel the ordinary class of Indians on the Coast. If compared 
with other Indians in British Columbia and Alaska, they will be 
placed at the head in respect to physique and mental activity. 
They are neither stupid nor foolish. When asked to think of 
things outside their own intellectual world they are quite ready to 
acknowledge themselves ignorant and willing to be taught. The 
young people are eager to be taught any fresh subject, and also 
evince a determination to master their books. 


Dress. 


The women dress in prints, and not a few of them wear bonnets 
and hats. Before the arrival of the whites their clothing was 
scanty. They wore petticoats made of the roots of cedar and 
spruce. The men now purchase good tweed clothes, and the 
women indulge in the luxury of prints, ginghams, and sometimes 
silks. Old men are occasionally seen early in the morning 
wrapped in their blankets, but they soon have to dress decently in 
order to escape the ridicule of their grown-up sons and daughters. 
Girls wear a cotton dress only, and the little boys run about in 
shirts, unless they are going to see white men, when they dress 
specially for the occasion. The men and women seem to pay con- 
siderable attention to their personal adornment. They are proud 
of the mass of brilliant, coarse, black hair, with which nature 
has. provided them. The men cut their hair periodically, and 
endeavour to cultivate moustaches and whiskers in imitation of 
the whites. The older men have not a single hair on their faces. 
The women dress their hair in braids or knots at the back of tie 
head, and in bangs, for the Hndson’s Bay Company has supplied 
them with curling tongs. Their glass beads are giving place to 
silver and gold ornaments, and will soon be valuable as curiosities, 
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as the present generation is not learning the arts of the ancient, 
Haidas. And it may truthfully be added that if the Indians on 
the entire coast do not take better care of themselves than they 
have done in the past, not only will the white man’s clothing and 
ornaments supersede the old garments and gewgaws, but they 
themselves, their villages and their hunting grounds will soon 
disappear, and their places will soon be occupied by those whom 
they are now so fond of imitating. 


Buriat CEREMONIES. 


Many people look upon the Red Indian as a wild and uncultured 
savage. In reference to the duties which are required to be per- 
formed towards the dead they are not so. All men, and especially 
the chiefs, are greatly honoured on the departure from this 
mundane atmosphere. When he dies, the next to succeed him 
(generally his nephew) is presented with blankets, dishes, beads, 
guns, canoes, prints, pottery, dogs, axes, and furniture. They are 
not, however, for his own benefit, but for the benefit of the deceased, 
and those who take part in the burial ceremony. In fact nothing 
seems to be too valuable for the funeral. Christians are afraid to 
break the news of a friend’s death to his wife, father and mother. 
Not so, however, with the Haidas. I have seen them make the 
coffin, and decorate it in the presence of the sick person when they 
have come to the conclusion that he will not recover. They also 
tell the sick man that he will not recover, and urge him not to 
attempt to doso. The members of his tribe and all the chiefs of 
the other tribes come in to see him, and talk of nothing else bat 
of others who have had the same sickness and died. When he 
hears what they have determined that he should do, he then | 
refuses to eat and drink, and so hastens his demise. When gasping 
for breath he is washed, and his shroud made of white cotton is 
then put on. White stockings are put on his feet, he is clad 
in a pair of white woollen drawers, and a white handkerchief 
is tied around his head. His neck is encircled with beads, a spot 
of red paint is put on either cheek, and a black one on his 
forehead. When thus arranged, all his friends enter the house, and 
wait until he dies. If the sick person be of a strong constitution 
they were accustomed to administer poison ; in fact, the daughter 
of one old woman who was dying came and asked me to give her 
mother some poison, so that she might die before the salmon season 
commenced. They think very little of each other when in health 
and strength, but as soon as they are dead they become valuable, 
and are called good Indians. When a person dies they arrange a 
bed in the corner of the house, and cover it with white cotton, and 
place the deceased thereon, and then they cover him with a sheet 
of the same material. In twenty-four hours’ time the body is 
placed in the coffin, and arranged in the position that it has to be 
buried. Then the time of mourning comes. All the old women 
of the tribe, and the friends and relations of the deceased begin 
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to groan, and sigh,and cry. The men groan out achadia di kuné! 
Oh dear, my son! and the women cry anania di kuné! Oh dear, 
my son! After they have wept for one or two hours the greatest 
chief present calls for silence. Then the smoking feast commences. 
Tobacco and pipes are provided for everyone who attends, and the 
smoking begins in earnest and continues for several hours, until 
all are sick. During the smoking entertainment the chiefs and 
friends of the deceased, according to rank, will begin to extol the 
virtues of the deceased, and try to console his relations by reference 
to his disposition towards the poor, his love for his friends, and 
his kindness towards his wife and children ; and they also are very 
careful to refer to his liberality when making a free distribution 
of his goods, namely, a Potlatch. Everything done in his past life 
passes under review, and they then conclude by saying that his 
time had come, and that the gods wanted him, and he, being a 
good and wise man, had obeyed their summons. When anyone of 
importence dies news is carried to all the other villages, and they 
at once come to see the dead man, and also consult with his 
relations regarding the funeral arrangements. If the deceased 
person should belong to the Bears, the funeral preparations are 
made and conducted by members of the Eagle Crest and vice versé. . 
After the funeral is over all the people are feasted by the deceased 
man’s nephew, who then assumes his uncle’s title and property. 


The following article by Mr. Wray, Jun., Curator of the Perak 
Government Museum is reprinted from the Kew Bulletin No. 58, 
by permission of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office :— 


Ipoh Poison of the Malay Peninsula. 
(Antiaris towicaria, Lesch.) 


IpoH AND OTHER ARROW-POISONS USED BY THE ABORIGINES 
or Perak, IN THE Matay PENINSULA. 


There are two tribes of aborigines in Perak who use arrow-poison, 
viz., the Semangs and the Sakais. The former people, who live 
in the north of Perak, use both blow-pipes and bows and arrows; 
while the latter, who live in the southern part of the State, use 
blowpipes only. 

I recently visited Ulu Selama, where some of the Semangs live, 
and was taken by them to a place called Kuala Jah, at, I should 
estimate, 500 feet elevation, where I was shown, growing in the 
virgin forest, within 100 yards of one another, two large Ipoh 
trees. The larger was about 5 feet in diameter at 5 feet from the 
ground, and had a trunk full 100 feet in height to the first branch. 
It had been tapped many times, the bark being deeply scored up 
to a height of 25 feet from the ground; the smaller tree was also 
scored all over. The bark externally is white, and internally 
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orange-brown, and is very thick and fibrous. On cutting fresh 
scores into the bark, the dirty whitey-brown sap ran very 
Faget | out, and was conducted down palm leaves stuck on to 
the trunk of the tree with clay, into bamboos. The scores are 
cut slanting alternately right and left, like what is known as 
herring-bone stitching, with the lower ends of the scores pointing 
inwards. At the bottom of each series of scores is put a leaf, 
fastened to the bark with clay, to lead the sap which trickles 
down into a bamboo. We only succeeded in getting about 3 oz. 
of sap the first day; but two days afterwards, by erecting a 
scaffolding around the tree and extending the scores up the trunk 
we got about one pint. Three ounces of sap, the Semangs said, 
was enough to poison 100 blowpipe arrows. 

The sap having been collected Hom the trees, a spatula-shaped 
piece of wood was taken and heated over a clear wood fire, and a 
small quantity of the sap poured on it and spread out with another 
but smaller wooden spatula, and held over the fire till nearly dry, 
and the process repeated till all the sap was evaporated. There 
remained on the spatula a dark brown gummy substance, on which 
the points of the arrows were rubbed three times, being dried over 
the fire between each application of the poison. This simple 
process completed the preparation of the poison ; but as there are 
sometimes other things mixed with the Ipoh, I shall return to this 
part of the subject again. 

The sap, which I found to be bitter and biting in taste and 
decidedly acid to test paper, on exposure to the air quickly darkens 
to a brown colour, and it yields when dried on a water-bath 29 per 
cent. of solid Ipoh. This substance, if put thinly on a slip of glass 
and examined by a microscope, is seen to contain numerous crystals 
of antiarin. 

* * * * * * * 

What Griffith says about the poisonous properties of the Ipoh 
being derived from admixture of arsenic, was information probably 
derived from the Malays, for the aborigines are quite ignorant of 
that poison, and, as Professor Ringer points out, the action of 
arsenic is very different from that of Ipoh, besides which animals 
killed with arsenic would be quite unfit for food. 

I may here observe that it is the aborigines alone who use 
poisoned weapons in the Peninsula. The Malays put arsenic on 
their krises and spears, but it is employed solely with the view of 
bringing out the damaskeening of the blades, and not as a poison. 

I have had one opportunity of noticing the effects of Ipoh poison 
on a human being. It occurred while I was descending a river in 
Upper Perak in 1889, and I made the following note at the time. 
“While unloading and carrying the baggage over the rocks a 
poisoned blowpipe dart fell out of a quiver and stuck into the upper 
part of one of the men’s feet. It was at once pulled out and a 
Semang squeezed the wound to get out as much blood as possible, 
then tied a tight ligature round his leg and put lime juice on to 
the wound. The man complained of great pain a the foot, 
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of cramps in the stomach, and vomited, but these symptoms soon 
passed off. The point only went into the foot about one-third of 
an inch, and the dart was instantly pulled out. The Semangs said 
that had it gone deep into a fleshy part of the body it would have 
caused death.” 

The blowpipe darts are only about one-twentieth of an inch in 
diameter, are sharpened to a fine taper point, and are poisoned for 
a length of nearly one inch and a half, the poison being put on 
very sparingly near the point, so as not to interfere with their 
penetrative power. A slight notch is often cut in the dart just 
below the poisoned tip, so that it may break off into the wound. 

As previously stated, besides the blowpipe darts, the Semangs 
use bows with poisoned arrows. These arrows have detachable 
fore-shafts, with either barbed iron or hard wooden heads. These 
heads are about 2 inches long by ? inch broad, and are thickly 
coated, except near the point, with poison. I have not seen the 
effects of one of these arrows on an animal, but the Semangs 
amongst whom I lived on one occasion for about three months, say 
that they are able to kill pig, sambur deer, wild oxen, and even 
rhinoceros with them, and as I have seen bones of these animals 
at their camps, there appears to be no reason to doubt the truth 
of the statement. It was asserted that a deer would drop in from 
30 to 40 yards after being struck by an arrow, the rapidity of the 
action of the poison depending on the vascularity of the portion 
of the body pierced by the arrow. 

I may here mention, as the subject has been referred to in the 
previous paper, that the bark of the Antiaris is used by both the 
Semangs and Sakais as bark cloth. It is prepared as follows :— 
A young tree is felled and cut into pieces of suitable length. 
With a knife the outer portion of the bark is shaved off and the 
inner bark is beaten with bat-shaped pieces of wood until it will 
slip off from the stem. The bark is then put into running water, 
in which it is allowed to remain for the space of one month to free 
it of the poison; then it is beaten with wooden bats, on one face 
of which furrows have been cut at right angles to each other, to 
produce a grain on the finished cloth. 

As stated above, the Semangs sometimes mix other poisons with 
the Ipoh. The plants from which these are derived are known to 
the Malays as likir and gadong. In both cases it is the expressed 
juice of the tubers that is employed. The Jikir is an Aroid belong- 
ing to the genus Amorphophallus, and the gadong is a thorny 
climbing yam belonging to the order Dioscoreacee. Botanical 
specimens of both these plants have been sent to the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, but identifications have not yet been received. | 
A flowering specimen of the gadong I send with this paper. It s 
probable that the specimens of likir have been transmitted to Kew 
by Dr. King, in which case they will be found numbered 3327. 

The tubers are rasped up fine with a knife,and the soft mass 
put into a piece of cloth, which is then forcibly pulled through two 
pieces of stick tied firmly together a short distance apart, so that 
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the juice, which is very acrid, is expressed without coming in 
contact with the hands. The juice of the likir and gadong tubers 
so obtained is mixed with the Ipoh sap, and the mixture dried on 
a wooden spatula over a fire,and the arrows poisoned in the way 
that has already been described. 

The tubers of both these plants, which contain starch in large 
quantities, are cut up into thin slices and suspended in a basket in 
running water and allowed to steep until the poison contained in 
them has been dissolved out. They are then cooked and eaten by 
the aborigines, and also occasionally by the Malays. 

The acrid juices of these plants are said not to be fatal by them- 
selves, and the part they play when mixed with the arrow poison 
is to cause local irritation, which hinders wounded animals from 
escaping before the antiarin has time to act; but all the Semangs 
and Sakais I have asked have said that the pure Ipoh is more 
deadly than the mixture. 

A bottle of gadong juice and another of likir juice mixed with 
spirits of wine are included in the collection accompanying this 
paper. 

The juice of the tubers of the gadong is decidedly acid when 
fresh. It smells somewhat like raw potatoes, and is bitter and 
astringent, producing a stinging sensation on the tongue, and a 
very unpleasant dry feeling in the mouth, which persists for a 
considerable time. The acidulated juice yields a yellowish-brown 
precipitate to a solution of iodine in iodide of potassium. The 
precipitate re-dissolved in sulphurous acid and evaporated yields 
jong branching needle-like crystals. The juice mixed with spirits, 
filtered and evaporated to dryness and re-dissolved in dilute sul- 
phuric acid filtered and evaporated again, also yields long branching 
crystals, which have an astringent taste like the juice, and are 
possibly the poisonous principle. 

The freshly expressed juice of the likir tubers is faintly acid to 
test paper. It smells somewhat like beetroot, and is acrid, and 
causes irritation if it is applied to the skin. It appears not to 
contain any alkaloid, as it affords no precipitate when a solution of 
iodine in iodide of potassium is added to the filtered and acidulated 
juice, nor when the juice is just rendered alkaline by potash. 
When distilled, the distillate smells like the juice, and is slightly 
opalescent, but it does not cause irritation when applied to the 
skin, or even to a wound. It tastes the sameas it smells, and does 
not injuriously affect the tongue. 

To complete this inquiry into the sources of the arrow-poisons of 
the aborigines, I visited the district of Batang Padang, to ascertain 
how the Sakais prepare their poison. As previously mentioned 
they only use it on their blowpipe darts, as bows and arrows are 
not employed by them. . 

I visited two Ipoh trees, both of which were deeply scored like 
those in Selama. The scoring of the bark was not, however, so 
regular as with the Semangs, and I saw no sign of the herring- 
bone method. The usual plan was to cut detached V-shaped 
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incisions, and the method of collecting the sap differs also from 
that already described. 

Several pieces of bamboo are taken, and to each is fixed a piece 
of wood, which is ingeniously cut, so that when its chisel-shaped 

upper end is applied to the bark of the tree below a score the sap 
flows, first down its upper surface till it meets a cut channel 
which conducts it round to the under surface, and so into the 
bamboo receptacle. 

The sap being collected, two wooden spatulas are prepared and 
a piece of large bamboo split in half so as to form a small trough 
and the sap poured into it. The larger spatula is heated over a 
fire and the sap ladled out of the bamboo and spread on its heated 
surface by means of the smaller spatula and dried, by being held 
with the uncoated side over the fire; it is then reversed and sap 
spread on its upper or uncoated side, and when that is in its turn 
nearly dry again reversed, and a fresh supply of sap put on to 
the surface first coated. This is repeated until all the sap has been 
inspissated. 

The darts are coated in the manner before mentioned, and when 
the poison is very hard and dry and will not soften by being 
heated, a few drops of water are put on to the spatula and mixed, 
by means of a smaller spatula, with the poison until it acquires 
the right consistency to apply to the points of the darts. 

The Sakai and Semang methods of collecting and preparing the 
Sear are really the same, only differing in details. The Sakais, 

owever, do not mix likir juice with the Ipoh and the way they 
_ mix the gadong juice with it is not the same as that employed by 

the Semangs. For this purpose the Ipoh sap is prepared as just 
described and a piece of the gadong tuber is peeled and sliced up 
fine and placed in a joint of a bamboo, and ground up with water 
by means of a wooden pestle. The fiuid is then poured off and 
fresh water added and the process repeated. The fluid is then 
boiled and filtered through leaves in which some fine scrapings of 
bamboo are put. It is then evaporated in an open vessel over @ 
fire to the consistency of a thick syrup and mixed with the Ipohin 
the proportion of three parts of Ipoh to one of gadong. 

The Sakais living in the plains employ the Antiaris poison as a 
rule, as the plants from which it is prepared are low country 
forms; but the Sakais of the hills use a poison prepared from 
three hill plants known as Ipoh aker, or root Ipoh, in contradis- 
tinction to the Antiaris or Ipoh kayu (tree ipoh). These plants are 
called Ipoh aker, prual, and lampong. 

Ipoh aker isa large climbing Strychnos, with a stem often as much 
as 3 inches in diameter. It has dark green, glabrous, opposite, 
leaves, with three prominent longitudinal veins. The fruit is 
said to be large and round and to contain seeds about half an inch in 
diameter and the flower is stated to be reddish.. It grows on the 
hills and I have seen it at over 4,000 feet elevation. The 
specimens now procured were collected on Gunong Batu Puteh in 
Batang Padang. The portion of this plant from which the 
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poison is extracted is the bark of the roots and lower part of the 
stem. It is often employed without admixture and is then 
prepared as follows :— 

The bark, which is burnt sienna coloured, is scraped with knives 
from the roots; the scrapings are put into a pan with water and 
boiled, the water is poured off and filtered. Fresh water is added 
to the bark, which is again boiled for some-minutes, and the water 
poured off a second time. The exhausted shavings of bark are 
then thrown away, and the filtered infusion, which is bright burnt 
sienna coloured, is reduced by boiling in an open pan to a syrup. 
It is then poured while hot into a bamboo, where it solidifies. Tt 
is applied to the darts in the manner already explained and is said 
to be more powerful than the Antiaris, but is rendered quicker in 
its action when mixed with the poison derived from the other two 
plants above mentioned. 

Of these prual is also a climber, growing on the hills. The 
largest stem I have seen was 14 inch in diameter. It has opposite ~ 
bright green entire leaves, but its flowers and fruit I have neither 
seen nor been able to get any description of. The young shoots 
contain a very fine strong white, silky fibre. My specimens were 
also collected on Gunong Batu Puteh. The bark of the roots, 
which is rather pale yellow in colour, is the part of the plant 
which is employed in making the poison. This arrow poison is 
said not to be so strong as ‘Antiaris, but to be quite capable of killing 
when used by itself. 

The third plant is called Jampong and is alsoa climbing species of 
Strychnos. It has opposite, three-veined leaves like Ipoh aker only 
they are considerably smaller, and is stated to have similar fruit, 
but it grows lower down on the hills, my specimens being 
collected on the Cheroh hills. Like the two preceding plants, the 
bark of the roots, which is white, is the part from which the 
poison is extracted. It is said to be not so powerful as prual, but 
is often employed by itself, 

In making the mixed poison six parts of scraped Ipoh aker bark 
are taken to which is added one part of each of prual and lampong 
bark and the mixture is exhausted with boiling water, filtered and 
evaporated in the same way as has already been described, when 
simple Ipoh aker is treated. 

It. was stated by the Sakias that Antiaris and Ipoh aker are rarely 
if ever mixed with one another. The latter poison is said to retain 
its virulence, in the form of an extract, for years. 


New Guinea, 


A despatch from the Administrator of New Guinea (No. 51), 
dated August 4th, 1891, contains the following:—-_— : 

The impression produced on my mind by the Kiriwina (Lati- 
tude, 8° 35’ S.; Longitude, 151° 4’ E.) people and country is a very 
favourable one; it does not appear to me that the population can 
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be under 15,000—indeed it may be much in excess of that figure. 
In many ways they are a long step in advance of the natives on 
the north-east coast at the next place touched at, Collingwood 
Bay. In Kiriwina the position of chief is recognised and under-° 
stood. They are industrious and well fed, and physically they 
are of superior build. The men all wear the pandanus leaf; the 
women short petticoats. Giriba and Vakuta seem to be noted 
places for the manufacture of those latter, especially the kind used 
for dancing purposes, which are dyed red, black, and white. The 
ordinary wearing petticoat is of simple undyed leaves; but women 
seldom came near me in those, but generally donned the dress 
petticoat, which is worn over the other. The dress petticoat is 
fastened on the hip for ordinary wear, but is tied in front for 
dancing. The men tattoo, but only slightly and in a rude way, 
but delight in ornamenting the bodies by small marks made by 
burning. The hair is usually worn long, but many have the head - 
‘shaved, except a small ruff of hair on the occiput. The men 
seldom wear shell ornaments, but many women have strings of 
red glass beads. I saw no trace of cannibalism. The outward 
signs of mourning for the dead are much insisted on. At Vakuta- 
I saw two young widows in one village who wore as pendants 
from the neck the lower jaw of the deceased husband, richly 
ornamented with glass and she!l beads. At another place a widow 
who had recently lost her husband, whose jaw was probably not 
et prepared for wear, was deeply covered over with black, and 
ad some half-dozen straps, about an inch and a-half broad, put 
round the body at intervals from the upper part of the chest to 
the hips. Young men, when they lose their mother, shave their 
cheads and blacken the body until they have given the death feast, 
‘which puts an end to their season of mourning. After this is 
jpast, men sometimes wear one of the cervical vertebre of the 
departed one tied into the hair of the head, as is seen occasionally 
in Milne Bay. They cook in pots of clay, which they obtain by 
trading from Murua, Kitiva, and elsewhere. The women seem to 
perform a considerable share of the work, but the men are by no 
‘means idle. On the whole, women have less influence and have 
much less tosay than is the case in many of the ruder tribes on 
the mainland of New Guinea. This is apparently a consequence 
-of the superior position of the chief in the Kiriwina social system. 
The men are skilful in the manufacture of fine wooden dishes and 
tbowls in ebony and other hard wood, and their shields and spears 
are tastefully made. They do not appear to know either the 


sling (of such constant .use in the neighbouring Goodenough 
Island) or the bow and arrow. 


The following notes are extracted from “ The Annual Report 
on New Guinea, July, 1890 to 1891” :— 


(p. 24.) Native Dratects.—Perhaps the most interesting of 
the seven vocabularies attached is that of the Dabu tongue, on 
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account of its geographical position and the sharp lines of 
difference between it and the Kiwai-Mowatta language, and the 
dialect spoken at Saibai, Boiga, &c. These latter dialects are 
given in last year’s Annual Report. Many words in Dabu end in 
a consonant—g, l, m, n, t, p, r, k; and the ng is not uncommon. 
In this respect it more closely resembles the Saibai than the 
Kiwai language. It is just possible that the roots of a few 
Polynesian words may exist in Dabnu, as perhaps “ papapi,” butter- 
fly (but the more common word is nipurigan, so that papapi may 
be introduced) ; “ ngoi,” cocoanut. But.such words as those for 
boy, hand, cooking, pot, canoe, come, death, eye, hand, louse, 
mother, river, sago, &c., seem to have no connection with the 
words which generally denote those objects over much of the 
Pacific and of the Possession east of the Gulf of Papua. So 
different are the coast languages on the west of the Papuan gulf 
from those east of it, that it seems improbable that the western 
dialects can have given rise to the eastern, or vice versd. If they 
had a common origin, it must have been very remote. 

In the Domara-Mairu dialect words are generally the same for, 
or are understood at, both places when they are printed only 
under one. The chief peculiarities of the Nada dialect will be 
found on p. 132. It is interesting as forming the language spoken 
at the extreme north-east corner of the Possession. It will be 
seen that Nala and Sinaugola have strong affinities to the central 
and eastern languages of the Possession, as well as to the Poly- 
nesian languages. It is somewhat surprising that Motu should 
differ so widely as it does from Toaripi, seeing that from time 
immemorial those tribes have traded with each other. In trading 
operations, however, they seém to use a jargon that is blended 
from both languages. 

(p. 104.) Nores on THE Lavenian Isianps, BY WILLIAM 
Terzuarr.—The Laughlan group’ consists of seven small islands. 
The land is very poor, so that with the exception of the cocoanut 
little else will thrive. The population is thus mostly dependent 
for their subsisience on fish and other marine produce. All of the 
islands are to a great extent covered by cocoanut trees, most of 
which are converted into copra, which is the principal article of 
trade on these islands, and wherein the natives are great experts. 
There are at present about sixty-two families, consisting of about 
240 souls, distributed over the group. There is no actual chief 
recognised by the whole of the population; but, as a rule, three 
or four families build together and choose one of the oldest men as 
the chief. There is also a honse in each-of the small villages set 
apart for the dead, also for the new-born. , 

The principal articles of diet are cocoanuts and fish. The 
latter are mostly caught with nets, or else dammed off and then 

aken when the tide recedes. There are also a few pigs kept on 
the islands, but they are only killed at feasts or burials. Most of 
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their food is roasted or boiled. As the islands are fringed by 
numerous reefs, they are naturally the haunt of large lobsters, 
craytish, fish, shells, and other marine animals, of which they are 
very fond, and which constitute a large proportion of their diet. 
Of course this is only during fine or moderate weather : otherwise 
they devote the largest portion of their time to smoking and 
sleeping. 

4 breadfruit, sweet potatoes, they trade from Woodlark 
Island ;'! they usually start from the end of November with the 
south-east, and return about the end of December with the north- 
west monsoons ; then there is a big feast for about fourteen days, 
in which time, as a rule, all the food brought over is consumed ; 
then they return to their previous mode of living till the following 
year. ‘The only break in their monotonous life is the arrival of a 
ship. There is always a great uproar in the community at a death 
of any of them, when all the people collect together and sing and 
cry all night. The corpse is brought to the dead house, and left 
there for five or six days. The nearest relations take watch and 
watch over the corpse; when it begins to putrefy, they wipe the 
sweat and other matter which oozes from the dead body, and 
smear themselves all over with it. As a rule, the body remains 
there until it is completely decomposed. Then the body is buried 
for over a month and then exhumed, and the head and all the 
bones carefully put together and buried in the bush. 

Childbirth —If a young woman is pregnant, she remains with 
her husband till labour begins, and then is removed to the place 
set apart for confinements. The young woman has then to drink 
a large quantity of water bespoken by the sorcerer; then they 
believe that labour will be modified to a great extent. During all 
this time she is strictly watched by her relations and friends. 
When the confinement is about to take place, a part of a cocoanut 
tree is brought, and the woman has to sit on it, and birth takes 
place in the usual course. Sometimes it does happex though that 
the mother suffers great pain, and it does not unfrequently happen 
that the mother kills the child on these occasions. The people 
surrounding her show little or no sympathy with either; but 
should everything have gone off satisfactorily, the woman has to 
remain about eight days in the house till the navel string is dried 
up. Then they make a large fire round the house, which almost 
suffocates both mother and infant. After this all the relations of 
both husband and wife gather together and bring presents; then 
the feasts begin and continue for two days. The husband comes 
to the house, and the couple are rubbed well over with cocoanut 
oil, and then deck themselves with native ornaments and beads, 
and then are presented.to the gathering. Of course this only 
takes place on the occasion of the first-born, as the eldest always 
takes his father’s place at his death. Sometimes it bappens also 
that single girls get enceinte; then they often resort to abortion: 
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This is done in the following manner:—The girl goes to her’ 


mother, or some other old woman who practises witchcraft. The 
girl has to lie on her back, and the woman presses in the direction 
of the womb till it almost gives a loud report (sic), when, as a 
rule, the child is killed. This practice is not only done by single 
girls, but by young married women also, who dread the pains con- 
nected with child-birth. : 

Cuassirication oF Natives.—As there are seven different 
islands so there are also seven different communities, which they 
call Kuhms; they consist of the following :—1l, Meres; 2, 
Schnauis ; 3, Lekusis; 4, Kumuro; 5, Kunithau; 6, Fretock; 7, 
Labes. If ever a disturbance occurs, which not unfrequently 
happens between two or three of the villages, the others louk on 
or make peace. In marriage they seldom or never marry in their 
own village, but from any of the other of the six villages. The 
father has nothing whatever to do with the children; they belong 
to the mother. Should the father die, all his belongings, such as 
cocoanut trees, &c., go to his relations; the children or mother get 
nothing. Should the mother die, the children and relatives divide 
while the husband gets nothing. The same law holds good for 
Woodlark Island and for the Trobriands (Lat. 8° 35’ 8.; Lon. 
141° 0’ E.). Similar to civilised people, the Laughlan islanders 
believe in a future state. They also believe the spirits of 
their deceased friends or relations go to Wartheum, a small 
island in the Trobriands Group. This is supposed to be the 
native paradise, as they have no work to do, only eat, drink, and 
sleep, which seem to be the things most appreciated by them. 
There is also supposed to live an old woman in Wamana, another 
small island, who is said to sleep six days out of seven. Sometimes 
she goes to Wartheum to visit her parents. When she returns to 
the Laughlan Islands she often describes how pretty it is there, 
and she wished to remain in Wartheum ; but her parents would not 
allow her, and tell her to return to her husband and family. 

Srorts.—In the time when most of the canoes leave for Wood- 
lark Island those left behind—principally the women—devote their 
time to various amusements. The principal of these is to make a 
great sandhill on the beach in the moonlight; then they sit om it 
and sing and defy the men to pull them off. ‘ 

At first the latter do not respond, but by-and-by they appear 
one by one, and make a similar sandhill. Of course the numbers 
must be equal on either side; then both sides begin to sing; sud- 
denly one of the men makes a dash and seizes one of the women, 
then all her companions try to rescue her; the men also go to assist 
their side. A general wrestling then begins, which usually ends 
in someone being more or less seriously injured. This amusement 


from a European point of view is not very interesting, but seems 


to be the favourite pastime. 

Spa-waTer.—Sea-water seems to play a great part in the pre- 
paration of their food, as they do not understand the mode of 
extracting the salt from the water. They also use it as aperient 
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medicine, &c. The stomach seems to be the seat of all ailments. 
For instance, if the husband and wife have a slight discussion, both 
of them have to drink salt water until their dispute is settled, &c. 
When a woman is enceinte she is also to drink a large quantity of 
it, as it is supposed to strengthen the child. No one is believed to 
die a natural death unless he is killed; if one should die through 
sickness he is certainly supposed to have been bewitched, and 
mostly the old women are credited with it, as they are supposed to 
enter the body and bite the intestines with their teeth, or else put 
a stone in the stomach. Should one get seriously sick all the 
friends and relations meet together and make an infernal noise to 
drive away the evil spirit. On these occasions the dogs and 
children join in, while the men throw spears in all directions, and 
the sick man goes “ bung.” They are also very superstitious as 
regards dreams; what they dream of at night they firmly believe 
will take place. They are very frightened of death in spite of the 
happy times held out to them at Wartheum. Should anyone 
have toothache or headache he has to hold a piece of tortoise shell 
in his mouth until he is relieved. Stomach-aches and headaches 
are also supposed to come from the stomach ; in those cases an old 
woman is generally called in to extract the stone. The first pro- 
ceeding is to chew betel nut, the next to pass a charm over the 
spot; then the old woman gently passes her hand over the painful 
part, and usually on the third or fourth movement a stone falls 
from her hand. To expose this has been a difficult matter, as no one 
was willing to come forward to dispute it. 

Tue Moon.—The moon was formerly part of the earth, and is 
at present considered to be an old woman; the stars are also bad 
old women to whom admittance to Wuartheum has been refused, 
and whose punishment it is to watch the moon. In olden times 
the woman used to keep the moon in a basket and guard it very 
jealously, even from her children ; then when she went out at night 
she opened the basket and by the moonlight was guided on oe 
visits to Wartheum. As long as the children were small all went 
well, but as they grew up her disappearance at night and the light 
following her roused their suspicion. They watched and saw how 
the mother put the moon (“ debukon’’) in her basket. They then 
spoke to the mother about the light and asked her to let them see 
it. She at once got very angry, and told them not to inquire into 
it any further; but as they persisted she suddenly rose in the air, 
since which time all nations have amoon. The stars are supposed 
to watch the moon so that the old woman is unable to replace it 
in her basket ; otherwise they would Lave no moonlight for their 
singing and dancing. Whenever they see a shooting star they 
make a great noise, as they believe that it is the old woman who 
keeps the moon come down to the earth to catch somebody to take 
her place so that she might go to Wartheum. 

Fire. —In olden times there were seven old women living at 
Woodlark Island in harmony. They used to till their gardens and 
live a happy life; the only drawlack they had was the want of 
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fire, in consequence of which they suffered greatly from ulcers and 
sores, as they had to eat their food raw; but one of them knew 
the secret of making fire, which kept her in good health, as she 
was able to cook her food; for a long time she kept her secret 
from the others, but eventually they found out and got very angry 
with her and left her. They said, “you are greedy ‘schmaui.’ 
The others then left Woodlark Island and settled on the Laugh- 
Jans, each of which islands bear their names, viz., Meres, Lekusis, 
Komoro, Kunithan, Tretock, and Labes. It is also the habit to 
give young boys the head of a snake to eat, to make them brave 
and fearless in warfare. 

Aboriginal dialects of Bula’s, Domara-Mairu, Dabu, Nada, 
Nala, Sinaugolo, and Toaripi are given, the system of ortho- 
graphy being that adopted by the Royal Geographical Society, &c. 


“Science in Plain Language. Evolution, Astronomy, 
Food, Physiology, &c.” By William Durham, ¥.R.S.E. (Adam 
and Charles Black, 1891.) 8vo. pp. 123. The author in the pre- 
face states that the work is intended for “ intelligent and thought- 
ful people who have not the time, nor perhaps the inclination to read 
regular scientific works, but who nevercheless would be glad to know 
the general results of scientific investigation if that knowledge could 
be imparted to them in plain every-day language without too 
mach detail.” The -scheme of the work is well carried out, the 
principal articles being on natural selection, protoplasm, colour, 
movement, the sun and moon, the earth, stars, nebule, &c., planets, 
astronomical speculations, tides &c., foods, and physiology. 


“ Tllegitimacy and the Influence of Seasons upon conduct.” 
By Albert Leffingwell, M.D. (Swan Sonnenschein, 1892.) 
8vo. pp. 160. The volume contains two essays, the first is 
devoted to a consideration of illegitimate births in the different 
sections of the British Isles, the second being an attempt to 
present to the reader certain phenomena of periodicity in human 
conduct and mental disease, which, although for many years 
familiar to students, are still comparatively unknown to the 
general public. The work contains a large amount of statistics, 
and the coloured diagrams appear to have been very carefully 
prepared. On page ‘12 a table is given, “Of each thousand 
children born in England, Scotland, and Ireland, how many were 
illegitimate ?’’ The numbers for 1889, were :—Ireland 28, 
England 46, Scotland 79. 


“The Faiths of the Peoples.” By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
(London: Ward and Downey, 1892.) 2 vols., 8vo., pp. vi, 251 ; 
vi, 218. In this work, which is unfortunately controversial in 
tone, Mr. Moiloy describes visits to some seventeen out of the two 
hundred and odd places of worship on the list of the Registrar- 
General. Judaism, The Children of Islam, The Irvingites, The 
Southcottians, and the Comtists are amongst those sects described 
in the first volume; while in the second volume, the author records 
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his experiences of the Swedenborgians, the Quakers, the Salvation 
Army, the Seventh Day Baptists and others. The book is exceed- 
ingly interesting and well written, but it cannot be considered in 
any sense scientific, and the author’s statements are not invariably 
to be relied upon; he has, however, evidently ‘tried to write im- 
partially, and if he has not altogether succeeded, it is but one more 
proof of the immense difficulty of the subject of religion from a 
scientific point of view, and shows how necessary it is that all 
accounts of “ services,” “ ceremonies,” or “ ritual,’ should be from 
the pen of an educated believer in the particular form of worship 
which they profess to describe ; mutatis mutandis, the same remarks 
apply, of course, to the investigation of the religions of “ savages.” 


“Egyptian Science from the Monuments and Ancient 
Books treated as a General Introduction to the History of 
Science.” By V. E. Johnson. (Griffith and Farran, London.) 
8vo. pp. 198. The three questions which the author sets himself 
to answer are: (1) What was the amount of scientific knowledge 
possessed by the Egyptians? (2) What were the means whereby 
they or others, as the case may be, acquired this knowledge ? 
(3) Was this knowledge, small or great, entirely of their own 
acquisition? The state of knowledge in ancient Egypt with 
regard to astronomy, mathematics, medicine, engineering, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and cognate sciences is carefully 
‘considered, and the latter part of the work describes the founda- 
tion of the Alexandrian school, science during the middle ages, 
-and the dawn of modern science. 


“Text Book of Psychology.” By William James, Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. (Macmillan.) 8vo. 
pp. 478. The volume consists of an abridgment of the author’s 
larger work “‘ The Principles of Psychology” in order to make it 
more directly available for class-room use. The definition of 
Psychology is given, in the words of Professor Ladd, as “the 
description and explanation of states of consciousness as such,” 
and is treated under the headings—sensation in general, sight, 
hearing, touch, motion, functions of the brain, habit, the self, 
association, imagination, reasoning, will, &c. The author con- 
cludes by stating that at present psychology is in the con- 
dition of physics before Galileo and the laws of motion, of 
chemistry before Lavoisier and the notion that mass is preserved 
in all reactions. The work is well indexed. 


“The Evolution of Mind in Man.” By H. M. Medlicot. 
(Kegan Paul.) 8vo. pp. 48. The author states that -the paper 
pretends to be a serious contribution to natural science where it 
merges into metaphysics and philosophy. On the practical and 


popular side notice is also taken of the religious bearings of the 
question. 
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“ Chinese Characteristics.” By Arthur H. Smith. (Kegan 
Paul.) 8vo. pp. 427. The work deals fully with many of the 
characteristics of the Chinese, but “ the reader is warned that 
these papers are not intended to be generalisations for a whole 
empire, nor yet comprehensive abstracts of what foreigners have 
observed and experienced. What they are intended to be is 
merely a notation of the impression which has been made upon 
one observer. . . . It has been said that there are six indica- 
tion of the moral life of a community, either of which is signifi- 
cant; when they all agree in their testimony they afford an 
infallible test of its true character. These are: (1) the condition 
of industry; (2) the social habits; (3) the position of the woman 
and the character of the family; (4) the organisation of govern- 
ment, and the character of the rulers; (5) the state of public 
education; (6) the practical bearing of religious worship on 
actual life. In the discussion of the various characteristics of the 
Chinese which have attracted our notice, each of the foregoing 
points has been incidentally illustrated.” The author brings 
the experience of 18 years to bear on the subject, with which he 
appears to be very fully acquainted. 


“The Philology of the English Tongue.” By John Earle, 
M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, 5th 
Edition. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press.) 8vo. pp. 744. The 
author in the preface to the first edition states “There are two 
chief ways of entering upon a scientific study. One is by way of 
principles, and the other is by way of elements. . . . The 
other (latter) method is by the examination of a single language ; 
and here the course of treatment follows the order of natural 
growth, introducing the principles in an occasional, an incidental 
manner, just as they happen to be called for in the course of the 
investigation. If the object language be the learner’s own 
vernacular, this course will be something like climbing a mountain - 
where the slope is easiest. When this path is chosen the complete 
and compact view of principles as a whole will be deferred until 
such time as the learner shall have reached them severally by 
means of facts which lie within his own experience. It is upon 
this, which may be called the elementary method that the present 
manual has been constructed. . . .” The titles of the sections 
into which the work is divided are: A historic sketch of the rise 
and formation of the English language; of the alphabet ; spelling 
and pronunciation; of interjections; of the parts of speech; the 
verbal group; of presentive and symbolic words; the noun group; 
the numerals ; the pronoun group; of prepositions ; of conjunctions ; 
of syntax; of compounds; of prosody. Three very carefully 
prepared indices are added. “The position which our language 
assumes in the comparative scheme is remarkable and peculiar. 
Starting as one of the purest and least mixed of languages, it has 
come to be the most composite in the world. And the peculiar 
greatness of the English language is inseparable from this 
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characteristic. Languages there may be which surpass ours in 
his or that quality, but there is none which unites in itself so 
many great qualities, none in which functions so diverse and 
various co-operate harmoniously, none which displays so full a 
compass of the powers and faculties of human speech.” 


“ Marriage and Disease, a Study of Heredity and the more 
important Family Degenerations.” By S. A. K. Strachan, 
M.D., London. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Limited.) 
1892. pp. viii, 326. In this work the author draws attention to 
the large amount of physical and mental disease which exists 
amongst us, due to the hereditary transmission of pathological 
taints, arising from the deteriorating influences of civilisation. In 
primitive states of society, nature tends to eliminate these con- 
ditions, owing to the large number of weakly persons who perish 
in the struggle for existence ; but among highly civilised nations, 
this safeguard is greatly lost, and by the care bestowed on the 
weak, inherited pathological defects are more or less fostered. 
While the greatest care is taken in improving the breed of our 
domestic animals, very few persons appear to give any attention 
to what may be called the physical, moral, or mental inheritance 
of our children; indeed the ignorance of even the so-called 
educated public of the laws of hereditary transmission, as 
applicable to themselves, is appalling. The author hopes that 
when young persons are acquainted with the responsibility resting 
upon those of them who are suffering from diseases which will 
inevitably be transmitted to their posterity, some of them, at. 
least, may be induced to pause before becoming the means of 
calling into existence creatures doomed to sorrow and suffering, 
and ultimate extermination. Again, there is a much larger class 
in whom the pathological taint is mnch less strongly marked, who 
by the selection of suitable partners, may give origin to a fairly 
healthy progeny; to this class he considers instruction as to how 
they should act, of great importance. 

With these aims in view, the author first explains what is meant 
by heredity, and then treats successively of the causes of varia- 
tions in families, acquired characters, the tendency to reversion, 
and to build up new characters or, in other words, evolution. He 
next proceeds to consider the laws of heredity, and heredity in 
disease, beginning with heredity in insanity, and the consequences 
of marriage when such disease exists. Marriage in relation to 
drunkenness, epilepsy, syphilis, deaf-mutism, cancer, tubercular 
disease, gout, and rheumatism are successively dealt with. The 
consequences of early marriages and the evil effect they produce 
upon the offspring resulting from them are pointed out; the 
similar effect of marriages late in life upon the progeny and how 
the haneful influence in such cases may best be neutralised are 
considered. Consanguineous marriages are also discussed by the 
author, who considers that although they may not be detrimental, 
so long as there is no taint present, and indeed, may even be the 
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means of developing valuable characters which would otherwise 
be very liable to disappear. Such marriages are in all cases 
dangerous and not to be advocated for the reason that few families 
are physiologically perfect (most having some hereditary taint), 
and that the introduction of fresh blood has a very beneficial effect 
upon the family or race. , 
The author concludes his work with a chapter each on Instine- 
tive Criminality, and on some of the less important hereditary 
affections. 
The work as a whole is interesting and instructive reading, 
but whether its perusal will have the effect of influencing the - 
course of life of any to whom what it contains applies, is doubtful, 


as in most of these cases the future has, we are afraid, to take 
care of itself. (J. G. G.) 


“Yorkshire Folk-Talk.” By M. C. F. Morris. (Frowde). 
8vo. pp. 408. The scheme of the work is best explained by the 
following extract from the author’s preface: “ Not only am I 
desirous of gathering together any lingering traces of bygone 
words, but also of collecting peculiar Yorkshire phrases, sayings, 
modes of expression, and grammatical usages. Far less has been 
written about these than about mere dialectic vocabularies, and yet I 
think it will be admitted that to a Yorkshireman at all events 
they possess a certain interest.” The volume deals fully with the 
grammar, pronunciation, folk-talks, Danish comparisons, customs, 
superstitions, &c. A full glossary is given. 


“A Primer of the Gothic Language.” By Joseph Wright. 
(At the Clarendon Press.) 8vo. pp. 247. The work is an elemen- 
tary grammar written on the lines of the author’s “Old and 
Middle High German primers.” A short list of the most impor- 


tant works relating to Gothic is given, together with a glossary of 
all the Gothic words in the text. ; 


New English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary 
containing Commercial, Scientific, Technical, Military and 
Nautical terms. By B. Melzi. (Hirschfeld.) 8vo. pp. 608. 


Collections for a Lexicon in Luganda and English and 
English and Luganda. By P. O’Flaherty (S.P.C.K.) — 8vo. 
pp- 41. 


The Naturalist in La Plata. By W.H. Hudson. (Chapman 
and Hail.) 8vo. pp. 388. Illustrated. The volume contains a 
series of most careful notes on the fauna of La Plata; some of the 
more important chapters relate to the puma, some curious animal 
weapons, mimicry and warning colours in grasshoppers, the death- 
feigning instinct, horse and man, &c. The illustrations are well 
reproduced, aud there is a good index. 


Easter Island, Smithsonian Report, 1888-9, pp. 447-552. 48 


plates. By W.J. Thomson. The paper is the result of the visit of 
VOL. XXI. 2M 
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the U.S. vessel “‘ Mohican,” in 1886. A mostcareful and exhaustive 
description of the island, its antiquities and inhabitants is given and 
the illustrations leave nothing to be desired. The author states, 
with regard to the statues, “ The imayes were designed as effigies 
of distinguished persons and intended as monuments to perpetuate 
their memory. They were never regarded as idols, and were not 
venerated or worshipped in any manner.” A careful account is 
also given of the ancient language. ; 


“Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay,” 
vol. ii, No. 5. On some festivals to village goddesses, by F. 
Fawcett.—Mantrams, spells, amulets.—‘‘ The Times of India” on 
the age of consent controversy.—The pongal feast—The recent 
Royal marriage at Kolhapore. No. 6. On Basivis: women who 
through dedication to a Deity assume masculine privileges. By F. 
Fawcett.—Tables of caste measurements, by E. J. Kitts.—Hindu 
matrimonial rites in Madras, by C. P. Sreehurry Naidoo. 


Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria, vol.iii. (New 
Series.) Anthropology in Australia, by A. W. Howitt.—The New 
Britain currency or ‘shell money, by R. H. Rickard.—The Dukduk 
association of New Britain, by R. H. Rickard. 


Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, vol. 
xxii. On language, by F, Max Miiller.—Iceland ; some sociological 
and other notes, by James Mavor.—An inquiry into the nature of 
heredity, by William Wallace. 


Folk-Lore, vol. ii, No. 4. Notes on the religion of the Apache 
Indians, by Capt. J. G. Bourke——Samoan stories, by Hon. J. 
Abercromby. 


The American Antiquarian, vol. xiv, No.1. The water cult 


among the Mound builders, by 8S. D. Peet.—The antiquities of 
British Columbia. 


Bulletin de la Société d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles, vol. 
‘ix. A new prehistoric village in Hesbaye, by M. de Puydt (2 
plans.) The prehistoric station of Hermitage at Huccorgne by 
MM. Dormal and Tihon (1 plan).—On some dolmens in Belgium 
and specially these of Weris and Forrieres, by M. Cloquet.—Notes 
on stone implements of the quaternary period, by M. Cels (1 plan). 
—Exploration of grottos in the valley of the Mehaigne, by M. 
Tihon.—Some religious beliefs in the stone age, by M. Goblet 
d’ Alviella. 

L’Anthropologie, vol. ii, No. 6. The change of the animal into 
the human skull, by P. Topinard.—Prehistoric skulls from Larzac, 
by G. de Lapouge. 

Bulletin de Ja Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, 1890, 


rt 4. Discussion on the population in France (continued).— 
he Administration of Justice in Ancient Egypt, by O. Beauregard. 
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Anthropology at the Committee of Revision. The Pre-Columbian 

Ethnography of Venezuela; the Goajires Indians, by Dr. Mar- 
cano.—Popular superstitions; passing a sick child across the 
trunk of a tree, by Bérenger-Féraud.—Typical arrow-points from 
Fére-en-Tardenois (Aisne), by E. Viellé. 1891, Part 1. The 
Orangs-Koubous, by Capt. Zelle-—The small birth-rate in France, 
with numerous tables—The administration of Justice in Ancient 
Egypt (continued), by Ollivier-Beauregard. Part 2. Prehistoric 
flint workshops at Liercourt and Erondelle (Somme), by O. 
Vauvillé.—The small birth-rate in France (continued).—Pre- 
Columbian Ethnography in Venezuela, with notes on the Cuijcas 
and Timotes, by Dr. G. Marcano.—Prehistoric flints from the 
Ardéche, by Dr. P. Raymond.—Discussion on the small birth-rate 
“in France (continued). Part 3. The whistling Janguage of the 
Canaries, &c. 


Revue Mensuelle de l’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris. 
1892, part 2. Prehistoric record (3 plates), by G. de Mortillet. 


“Bulletin de la Soc eté d’Anthropologie de Lyon,” vol. ix, 
No. 2. On the discovery atthe mines of Pranal of several pre- 
historic shelters, by A. Brihat (illustrated). 


“On Crude Jadeite in Switzerland.” Dr. A.B. Meyersends 
the following note on his communication on pp. 319, 3-0:—On 
page 320 of my note (line 11) it was erroneously stated that a 
pebble of nephrite had been fuund on Heligoland. It must have 
been near Stubbenkammer in Ritigen that this piece (which is 
now in the Academical collection in Saxony) was found in the 
year 1876. ‘The microscopical investigation has proved that it 
belongs to the same type of nephrite as the celebrated block from 
Schwemsal in Prussia. All boulders in Schwemsal as well as on 
Riigen are of Scandinavian origin and the four crude pieces of 
nephrite which are now known as coming from Northern Germany, 
namely, Stubbenkammer, Suckow (near Preuzlau), Potsdam, and 
Schwemsal lay in a direction N.N.E. and S.S.W. from each other 
when found. This is exactly the same direction indicated by all 
boulders in Northern Germany which are transported by ice from 
Scandinavia. (See particulars in my paper, “ Neuve Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss des Nephrit und Jadeit,” in Abh. u. Ber. des K. Zoo.. 
u Anth.-Eth. Mus. zu Dresden, 1890, 1891, No. 4, p. 6 et seq.) 
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